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CHAPTER L 


THERE was a mischievous twinkle in Mr, Ford- 
ham’s keen grey eyes as he re-arded his friend 
the Professor, through the upward curling clouds 
of smoke. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, laying aside his pipe 
for a moment, “it is all very weil in theory, but in 
practice it won’t do. To usea most un:avory 
comparison as ‘the dog will return to jts vomit, 
so will the child of crime return to grime.’ It 
stands to reason that it should be “so, what is 
bred in the bone will come out in the flesh.” 

The Professor was silent a little while, and 
Fordham could but admire the massive head and 
calm face, with its leonine mane and beard; the 
eyes, however, were too deeply set under those 
shaggy brows for him to see .their expression. 
Whilst he waited the Professor spoke. His voice 





accorded well with his massive frame and noble 
presence. It was deep, sonorous, rich, and he 
rolled his words out in a manner which gave 
them greater weight and force. 

“T don’t agree with you, Fordham. Of course 
you, as a lawyer, haveseen nothing but the seamy 
side of life, until you have come to regard good- 
ness as impossible, and look for a motive for 
every action. I maintain that a child is made or 
marred by its surroundings ; if it grows up io an 
atmosphere of vice it will be vicious ; but take 
the iufant from criminal parents’ care, nurture 
it wisely and well, surround it with all healthy 
pleasures, teach it the necessity of being good— 
not for the sake of reward or praise— but for the 
sake of goodness itself, and the accident of 
birth will count as nothing.” 

“Oh ! hang it, Cromwell, you go too far. Do 
you suppose that your nephew Terence would be 
the lad he is, had not generations of hixzhbred 
folks gone to the making of such a gallant, hand- 
some little fellow, and to reduce your theory to 
practice, can you honestly say that you would 
introduce such a child as we have spoken of into 
your house, to be the companion of Terence ?”’ 

“T can honestly say I would, hoping that his 
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influence would be the most beneficial of al! ; 
young hearts naturally turn to young hearts.” 

“And you would not fear corruption for 
him?” 

“ He is my sister's child. She was little short of 
an angel, and his father was amongst the noblest 
of men ; according to your theory he is incor- 
ruptible.” 

“ Well,” said Fordham, rising with a laugh, “I 
hope no interesting waif will be thrown in your 
way for your own sake. Really, Marmaduke 
Cromwell, a professor of geology should be beyond 
romance, you are—how old ?” 

“ Fifty-four, but the heart is young still. What, 
must you be going ?” 

“Yes, I have an appoiutment with Hawksley, 
which I must not neglect. Good-bye, Cromwell, 
we will resume our argument at some early date, 
but I warn you I am an obstinate fellow, and 
only facts—nothing but facts will convince me I 
am in error.” 

“T shall give youthe proof one day,” said the 
Professor, smiling, “ good-bye, come again soon,” 
and still with that smile lurking about his mouth 
he returned to his pipe and his fireside. ‘ Ford- 
ham’s a good feilow,” he mused, “I don’t know 
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that there is a better in the world; Lut he has 
his cranks, and his profes-ion has only accentuated 
them.” Then he forgot all about his friend in 
thinking over some great discovery he bad made, 
and when the mrving arrived he was far too 
busy first with his book and then his pupils to 
return even for a moment to the subject they 
had had under discussion. Professor Marmaduke 
Cromwell was a leading light in the geological 
world, almost as well known in London as at 
Oxford, and those who were received as bis 
pupils were considered fortunate, whilst his books 
were regarded as authorities upon all such 
matters. He lived now in a square red-brick 
house by the Thames—not in the fashionable 
quarter, because he preferred to keep in touch 
with the throbbing life of London ; but it was a 
pleasant house, although the rooms were rather 
dark, owing to the oak-panelling and the huge 
beams which crossed the low ceilings. It was 
surrounded by a high wall, and the garden—for a 
London garden—was beautiful. It is true the 
trees were rather stunted, but in summer they 
cast a grateful shade over the little lawn; and of 
the flowers—mostly of the old-fashioned sort— 
did not grow to any great size, they were yet 
very sweet, and the Professor looked for their 
coming with the eagerness of achild. From his 
study (which was on the second floor) he could 
see the great ships sailing by, and note the 
changes in the river which he loved from old 
associations, The household was a small one, 
consisting of the Professor, two middle-aged 
female servants, a man who attended to the 
garden, and did odd jobs—and at vacation times, 
a handsome, bright-faced lad, made the place 
ring with his shouts and laughter, upsetting all 
the orderly ways of the house, teasing the maids, 
disturbing the Professor, and doing incalculable 
damage everywhere. 

This was Terence Daverant, aged twelve—the 
only relative left to the Professor, who loved him 
as his own son, not for his own sake alone, but 
for that of his parents, who dying, had left their 
treasure to him. Not a penny had Terence of 
his own ; he owed all to his uncle, and that all 
was given so freely, so ungrudgingly, that the 
lad had learned to fcrget his dependence, and 
accepted it as a child accepts a parent’s gifts. 

It was December, and Terence was home for 
the holidays. It had been a dreary day, for the 
Professor had left home early in the morning on 
some important business, and was not expected 
to return very early. So when Terence had 
ruined the study carpet by upsetting a bottle of 
ink, broken a pane of glass in the scullery window 
with his catapult, and created general disorder 
through the house, he felt the lack of employ- 
ment, and having looked vainly for some further 
mischief in which to engage, lay down before the 
drawing-room fire and fe'l asleep. Outside the 
wind was howling terrifically ; chimney pots 
were falling in merry succession, the snow fell 
heavily, the gale whirling it round and round 
until there was not a window or docr unblocked. 
But Terence slept through it all. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when the Professor 
and Mr. Fordham left the Lyceum Club, and 
started in the direction of home, the latter bad 
but a few streets to traverse if he availed himself 
of the dark short cuts which abounded there, 
and with which he was perfectly familiar. The 
Professor, on the contrary, had two good miles to 
walk, for every tram was full, and most of the 
cabs had stopped running. 

Turning their coat collars up, they started for 
the shelter of home, Mr. Fordham walking with 
bri-k step which, however, hardly kept pace with 
the Professor’s long, slow stride. 

_ Presently they entered Chester-street, in the 
time of Queen Anne a fashionable quarter ; but 
now the fine houses were let out to poor people 
in flats or single rooms, and under every massive 
porch, when the nights were warm, cne might 
see groups of men and women—the latter with 
arms akimbo, as is peculiar to their class—the 
former discussing short and dir ty clay pipes. 


But to night there was no one in the street ; 
the pavements were in a miserable condition, for 
now fell it thawed, and Fordham 
with a shruy of the shoulders ssid, “ What af 
I was to veuture away from my own fireside.” 
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“ There is no dieputing that fact,” growled the 
Professor good naturedly, “it was a vain search 
of pleasure which brought you out ; business 
compelled me to facethe elemente. Hark ! what 
was that, it sounded like a child’s cry.” 

* Nonsense, it was only the wind whistling 
about the houses ;” but his companion was not so 
easily convinced. Pausing, he listened, and again 
there came a faint wail, hke that of an infant in 
pain, In an instant the Profesor was diving 
into the porches, staying at last in one before 
which stood a flickering lamp, Then a policeman 
(strangely enough) appeared on the scene, and was 
at once hailed. “ Turn on your light ; [ am con- 
vineed a child is hidden here,” said the Professor, 
and he did not speak without authority. Under 
a stone bench he fcund a tiny atom of humanity, 
a little girl apparently about five, clad in the 
merest pretence of a frock. Other garment she 
had none, and as he lifted her he saw that she 
was blue with cold. 

“Case for the police or workhouse,” said Mr. 
Fordham, “ evidently deserted.” 

“ What is your name, and where do you live? 
who left you here?” said the corstable sternly ; 
but frowning, the child turned from him to hide 
her face on the Profe:sor’s broad chest. 

He repeated the policeman’s first question 
gently enough. “ What is your name?” 

“Mammy calls me ’ittle beast and “monkey. 
Mammy put me here and went away.” 

“Where did you come from, can you tell me 
that ?” 

“No I tant,” eulkily, “dunno; p’raps you'll 
beat me, mammy did,” 

“ Better let me take her to the station,” volun- 
teered the policeman, “it would save bother. It’s 
plain her mother’s deserted her; and that izn’t 
uncommon.” 

“Yes, Cromwell, the advice is good ; even if she 
is sent to the workhouse she will be happier far 
thin with her unnatural parent, and we pay for 
the maintenance of such waifs,” 

But the Professor with a sly smile said, “ No, 
Fordham, I am going to reduce my theory to 
practice. Policeman, here is my card, if inquiries 
are instituted you will know where to find me. 
I charge myself with the child’s maintenance. 
Not another word if you please, except it is to 
tell me where I can get her a cup of hot milk 
and something warm in the way of clothing.” 

“Cromwell this, your latest fad, is madness, 
and you will live to regret it.” 

“i thinknot. Don’t come any further Fordham ; 
call aud see me to-morrow,” and then, under the 
friendly guidance of the constable, he found a’shop 
where he procured bread and milk for his protéyée, 
and further on a second-hand clothes dealers, not 
yet closed, and here for a trifling sum he purchased 
a gay tartan plaid, and wrapping her in it, carried 
her homewards. She did not look prepossessing, 
this poor waif of the streets. The brown hair 
falling about her baby brow and thin throat was 
uncombed, unkempt. From beneath its masses 
her eyes gleamed wolfishly, and it was evident 
that young as she was she had learned to be sus- 
picious even of kindness, for when the Profes*or 
with gentle hand strove to brush back the tangle 
of hair, she tried to thrust it away, and failing 

that set her teeth deep in the white forefinger. 
He did not wince; he was not even angry, only 
very, very pitiful as he said, “ Little one, little 
one, Heaven help you! You must have had 
bitter experience to recive kindness thus, at 
your age.” 

Then he carried her into the house, and 
Terence, waking roze to greet him. 

“ Oh, I say uncle,” he cried in terms of strongest 
disapprobation, “you don’t mean to bring that 
beggar’s brat here surely ?” 

“T think,” said the Professor gravely and 
kindly, “ you are forgetting that the poor have an 
especial claim upon us; avd unless this child is 
demanded of me, she remains here, my charge, 
your companion,” 





CHAPTER IL. 


“Tr is clear to me, Cromwell,” said Mr. Ford- 
ham the next day, “that you are mad, and I 
think you are wrong, too, to bring such a creature 
into contact with Terence. It is all very well to 


be charitable, and all that, but even philanthropy 
has its limits. If you must spend time and 
money upon aliens, there are dozens of missions 
to patronise,” : 

© Thank you,” said the Professor, with a quaint 
smile, “ but I don’t intend purchasing handker- 
chiefs for black imps without pockets ; and with 
so much want at home. I fail to see why we 
should look elsewhere for it. Ob, yes, I know 
you will say that the charity which begins at 
home usually ends there. Very well, when it is 
fully fledged it will take longer flights. And 
there is sach a thing as overlooking the needs of 
those arcund, who are kith and kin to us, just to 
provide luxuries for those who can’t appreciate, 
and do not need them, and a berth for some 
clerical fellow. There, I have said enough! The 
child is to be my adopted daughter ; I am going 
to give the lie to your creed, and—will you staud 
sponsor for her ?” 

“Certainly not!” replied the lawyer, really 
vexed. ‘I wont countenance your madness. 
Think, Cromwell, what manner of woman it is 
who can thus desert her child—like mother like 
daughter, and you will live to regret your false 
benevolence. This is the worst of all your fads.” 

“ Well, we won’t quarrel over that, Fordham,” 
said the Professor good-humouredly, “and I 
haven’t a doubt that Cristowe and his wife will 
stand sponsors,” 

“They are as’ Quixotic as yourself ; but the 
brat will need two godmothers,” 

“Oh, Becky is one,” calmly—the said Becky 
was his housekeeper—“ and, look here, Fordham, 
as the little one grows up, she is not to be told 
the story of her adoption, She is to start a new 
life from to-day—the past is to be wiped out. It 
won't be hard to teach that baby-mind forgetful. 
ness.” 

So it came about that the little one was in- 
stalled at The Rookery. The Professor christened 
her Rose Mary Chester. 

“ Rose,” he said, “ because she shall blossom 
into beauty and sweetness, Mary, because her 
past life was full of tears, and Chester, from the 
street in which I found her,” 

He punctiliously addressed her as Rose Mary, 
with everybody else she quickly became Rose- 
mary, and even Terence was attached to her. 

It must be confessed that at first she shocked 
the two maids beyond powers of description by 
her free use of slang—gutter slang; but it 
sounded so conical to Terence, from such baby 
lips, that he laughed heartily. 

Little by little, however, the past, with its 
hideous misery, faded from her mind, which 
became like a fair white page upon which the 
Professor wrote all pure thoughts, all sweet 
fancies. He himself taught her, and she was 
very apt; never passionate or rebellious with 
him, but following him always with the blind 
devotion of an animal. 

Before her third year's residence at The 
Rookery, she had forgotten all that had gone 
before, except one night, when waking from a 
dreadful dream, she ran barefooted into his 
room, sobbing out that she bad been in an awful 
place, and one woman had beaten her cruelly. 

“ Was it true—oh, was it true?” 

And Marmaduke Cromwell answered,— 

“Tt was only a dream! Rosemary, go back 
to bed, nothing will hurt you.” 

Only to one did she show any aversion, and 
that was Mr. Fordham. ‘Trwe friend and good at 
heart as he was, he could not think favourably of 
“that worse than beggar’s brat!” And with a 
child’s quick instinct she divined this, and avoided 
him, 

Once, when she was about fifteen, she heard 
him say,— 

“Cromwell, you set too much store by that 
girl; take care that you do not find too late you 
have warmed a serpent in your breast. One day 
Rosemary will turn and ating you.” 

When he had gone she went to the Professor. 

“Guardy,” she said, “ why does Mr, Fordham 
hate me ; and why does he call me a serpent ?” 

“Oh, you must not heed his idle words, Ro:e- 





mary ; the fact is, he does not believe it wise or 
well for anyman to adopt another’s children.” 

“Then the eame rule applies equally to 
| Terence?” she questioned quickly. 
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He lcoked co.ifused; and seeing this, she 
added,— 

“Guardy, I feel often there is something I 
ought to know, but which you think best to keep 
from me, But—but,” and here her lips quivered, 
‘don't you believe it would be kinder to tell me 
something of my parents. I remember nothing 
of them ?” 

“They have long vanished into the past, Rose- 
mary. Is not my love enough ?” 

“ Oh, more than enough ; ard yet it is natural 
I should wish to hear of them.” 

“ Perfectly, dear child. One day I may be able 
to explain fully to you; but I would not dwe'l 
upon this subject we:e I you. Remember only 
you were early left to the mercy of the world, 
and I, alone man even then, was glad that you 
should be given to my care, Are you coutent ?” 

For answer she clung about him, kissing him 
fondly. In all the world there was no man so 
grand, so great, so heroic, as this one she called 
guardian. 

And now the time came when she was seven- 
teen, and Terence twenty-five. He had taken a 
rather poor degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was now walking St. George’s, having elected 
the life of a medical man. 

He did not visit The Rookery quile so often as 
he might have done, but the Professor never com- 
plained ; and Rosemary wasfar too much attached 
to the handsome young man to distrust him or his 
pursuits. He was like a brother to her, and 
never did brother have a more devoted sister. 

At this time she was scarcely pretty, and yet 
something more than interesting. When her 
guardian looked at her he was reminded of some 
words of his favourite poet,— 


“In the hair dark-waved the face lay white,” 


for Roseraary was pale, and her looks belied her 
strength ; then again, : 
“* Her eyes were like the wave within; 
Like water-reeds the poise 
Of her soft body, daiaty thin, 
Ani like the wuter’s noise 
Her plaintive voice.” 


Professor Cromwell] not only loved, but was 
proud of his adopted daughter, and openly 
announeed his intention to Terence of sharing 
his small fortune equally b-tween them; and 
Terence did not demur. In his heart of hearts 
Marmaduke Cromwell hoped these two would one 
day be man and wife, but he was too wise to 
speak, or even hint, of his wish, They must 
choose for themselves, these two young people 
who made his world, but he trusted it would be 
soon, for he was now sixty-six, and although of 
magnificent physique and constitution, he felt 
the touch of age upon him and would fain leave 
Rosemary safe in a husband’s care. 

In the course of nature he could not live very 
many years, even now his sight was failing, and 
although he made light of it, and again and again 
procured stronger spectacles, he knew that partial 
blindness was settling upon him—that his day’s 
work was nearly over. He felt no regret, no 
pang ; his one cesire was to see these two so dear 
to him, happy and prosperous, then to depart in 
peace, For the years were long since he parted 
trom hope and Jove. 

Just within sight of his study window, was a 
little spot—grassy once, not now—where he aud 
a lowly-born maiden had partcd, years, years ago. 
But she died—and now he would fain make haste 
to meet her once again, 

Rosemary grew up in singular ignorance of the 
world, and in innocence, which because of its 
very reality was pathetic. Sheltered from every 
adverse wind by the Professor’s loving care, it 
would go hard with her should she ever be forced 
to seek a livelihood. She had a way of stringing 
pretty rhymes together—they were pretty, but 
nothing more, only the Professor liked to hear 
her low musical voice repeating them as they sat 
together in the gloaming, and would laughingly 
tell her she was a second Sappho, 

In this quiet way time went by pleasantly 
enough, and neither believed that change of any 
kind could be possible. But there came a night, 
dark and dreary in early October, when Terence 
called in a very excited state. He was white and 

Worried looking, and as Rosemary saw him she 





went quickly forward with outstretched sympa- 
thetic hands, , 

“My dear boy, are you ill? Or has anything 
miserable happened ?” 

“Tam in a devil cf a mess!” he answered, 
brusquely. “I owe a fellow twenty pounds, and 
I have not twenty pence, Where's the governor ? 
I must see him to-night. Why do you look like 
that, Rosemary ?” 

“ Because—because—forgive me, Terence, it is 
only three weeks since you had your allowance. 
Surely you cannot have spent it all—and you 
know how Guardy always warns us about getting 
into debt? Won't this creditor wait until 
another quarter day ccmes ?” 

“No; you don’t understand such matters, 
girls never do. It is a debt of honour, and if 
not paid by to-night, I shall be kicked out of the 
club, and cut by all the fellows. I did hope it 
would not be necessary to worry the old man, 
and I put the pot on heavily on Sweepstakes, but 
the confounded brute came in third and com- 
pletely floored me.” 

Then fullowed a long interview with the 
Professor, which was worse even than Trrence 
had expected. Not that Marmaduke Cromwell 
was violent, for indeed he was not angry at all; 
only very pained and shocked, which was infinitely 
worse to bear. Gamblivug and horse-racing were 
abominations in his sight, and he spoke very 
plainly of the evils arising from them to this 
young man of his love. ; 

“Of course,” he concluded, “the mouey must 
be paid, but only on one condition, which is that 
you give me your word of honour to indulge in 
neither pursuit again. I want ony your assur- 
ance — the bond one gentleman. may offer 
another,” 

Terence gave it freely enough as. he handled 
the gold his uncle pushed towards him. The 
Professor, meanwhile, regarded him a little wist- 
fully, then said,— 

Don’t you think, my boy, it wou!d be well 
for you to marry? Nothing like marriage to 
improve one.” 

Terence laughed ; such a light, gay laugh, that 
even the aggrieved Professor smiled. 

“You have never taken a wife to yourself, 
uncle,” he said, carelessly, and you ought to know 
that example is better than precept. Let me 
sow my wild oats’ first, then we will talk of this 
again.” 

“You mean, that having indulged inevery idle 
wish, every wrong and foolish passion, you will 
offer the residue of your life and heart to some 
innocent girl? Terence, you surely cannot mean 
that?) My boy, I want to see you happily 
wedded before I go; I cannot stay with you 
many years now. Won't you let me learn from 
your own lips that Rosemary is to be your wife ? 
She is very fond of you, and would do much to 
please me. She would be the best of life com- 
panions FS 

“Now, uncle, you must have patience, I’ve 
never given the matter a thought, and you must 
sce that-a married student is an anomaly,” 








CHAPTER IIL 


For the next few months a cloud hung over 
the little household, and Terence paid very rare 
and very short visits; but although Rosemary 
knew her guardian was troubled she dared not 
question him. 

Ounce or twice she had ventured to remonstrate 
with Terence, but he had at first laughed at, then 
grown angry with her, so that she found it wisest 
to hold her peace. 

But there came a black and terrible day which 
she would remember so long as she lived, A 
stranger called upon her guardian giving the name 
of Pittock, and saying he was the cashier of the 
Cornstaye Bank. 

He was closeted a long time with the Professor, 
but of his errand she knew nothing, unti! Terence 
called in the evening. 

She told him that his uncle had gone out, she 
thought to Colonel Tudor’s, At that the young 
man’s face blanched, and she, having heard | 





nm . | 
rumours to the effect that Terence was paying 


court to pretty Mélé Tudor, laid her hand co = 
fortiogly upon his, 

‘Oh, you need not be afraid, T-r-y dear ; Tam 
quite sure MéJé likes you very much, aud there 
caunot be any possible objection toan engagement 
between you. I hope you will be very, very 
happy dear.” : 

He said nothing, and his silence struck her as 
being very strange ; but before she cc uld question 
him, the Professor returned. He looked white 
and stricken, suddenly grown old, and in alarm 
she ran to him, But he put her back with 
tremulous hands, saying,— 

“ Leave us, Rosemary, I have something to say 
to Terence,” and implicitly she obeyed. 

Face to face they stood, the old man and the 
young. Slowly the words dropped frum the 
Professor's lips, 

“Ts it true Terence? Have you indeed fallen 
solow? Remember concealment will avail you 
nothing now ; unless you deal with me openly 
you are ruined utterly,” 

The young man glared at him defintly. 

“Speak plainer ; [ dou’t understand.” 

“ Ts it true,” questioned the other, with quiver- 
ing lips, “ that you have forged Colonel Tudor’s 
name? Nothing can save you nuw but open con- 
feasion.” 

“Well,” said Terence, “I did use it, but I 
knew that if the worst came (and I heped ib 
would not) you would pay ; and because of Mélé 
he will keep quiet.” 

Marmaduke Cromwell regarded him in pitiful 
silence. 

You don’t know the extent of your crime ; 
but you must hear it now,” he said, at last, “ by 
it lam reduced to absolute want. Every penny 
I have must go to satisfy the Colonel and his 
bankers ; but for pressure brought to bear upon 
them you would even now be lying in prison, 
Terence, [am an old man—my strength and sight 
fail me—but if you will promise to reform your 
ways there is hope for us yet. The dear old 
home must gog-never mind, if it means the 
salvation of yout coul—and I have thought of a 
way. From the proceeds of the house and furni- 
ture we may start life again—and with Rosemary 
to help and guide you, you will retrieve yous 
past.” 

“ Rosemary!” cried Terence, in a white haat, 
“do you think I would marry that beggar's brat ? 
Tke girlis all right, at least I suppose co, but I 
don’t intend to choose a wile from “ev class.” 

* And yct you area forger and a thief!” said 
the Professor, slowly. 

“Tam neither; I meant to pry back when my 
horse won.” 

“You are a liar too ; you promised to foreswear 
gambling and betting.” 

“Do you suppose I wanted to figure as a 
nincompoop? and for all that you say to the 
contrary I am sure you have a snug little hoard, 
you are keeping for that artful jade Rosemary.” 

“ Go out of the house sir, and do not retura, 
said the Professor, stung to wrath, “ your 
presence is an insult to me ; I wash my hands of 
you.” 

** Uncle,” said the young man, brought a little 
to his senses by the prospect before him. “ I did 
not mean all that I said; I wou'ld take back my 
words if. I could. And do you suppose that [ 
have not suffered, that I am not suffering now ! 
It is true you have promised to save me from 
exposure ; but all the same I have lost Médé, and 
if all is gone, what am I todo? Then you won't 
quarrel with me fur the sake of a nameless 
waif.” 

“ Be silent sir/ I shall not quarrel wi.h you 
for the honour of the pareuts I so dearly loved ; 
but it stands to reason that I can no longer 
shelter you. You are old enough to shift for 
yourse!f—the girl and I will do the same—but 
Terence Davenant it would be well for you t 
remember that the nameless waif has put the 
gentleman to shame, Oh Jad! lad! you have 
been as a son to me and I W&S proud of you—how 
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| afraid to meet the kind eycs, 


could you s» dishonour me ?” 
‘*But no ove is to know,” urged Tereuce, 
“ You and J will know ; and Rosemary. Médé 
Tudor is already aware of your crime. But 


! because we love you, you are sheltered fi vim ‘its 
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somsequences ; only that knowiedye will surely 
peison all your life. 

“Oh!” with an air of bravado, ‘*I am not the 
only young felluw who has made a slip aud yet 
not been thought the worse of.” 

“Terence! If you are beyond repentance you 
are beyond salvation. Leave me now; in the 
morning come again. I have no doubt that Ford- 
ham will advance me thirty pounds fer your 
immediate needs, after that I can do nothing 
raore for you. Taman old man and you have 
robbed me of hope and pride—go, boy—and let 
me see you in a better frame of mind when next 
“ve meet.” 

Without a word Terence obeyed, and the Pro- 
fessor stood silent a moment in the centre of the 
room ; then flinging himself inte a chair, he cast 
out his arms before him, groaning aloud,-— 

& “My boy! my boy! a forger and a thief!” 

It was thus Rv-emary found him ; with gentle 
fiand upon his bowed head, she said, in softest 
tones,— 

“ Dear, what is grieving you so sorely? Will 
not you confide in me? Perhaps the treuble 
will be easier to bear.” 

In laboured tones he told her all ; and through 
the recital not one word did she utter ; but her 
pale face grew paler, and when he spoke of the 
aecessity to leave The Rookery, her lips quivered, 
But she neither moaned nor cried out. 

Then he said again, almost in the words of poor, 
unhappy, distr-cted Lear, “Iam an eld man ;” 
but she etayed him with a kiss, murmuring 
brokenly,— 

“Tam young and strong ; all that I have, all 
that Lam, I owe to you, my more than father. 
{f we must go out into the world we will go 
together, and [ will work for both. We shall be 
happy 80 long as we have each other; and in 
fime Terence will be sorry for all he has done 
end try to retrieve his past. I do not think he 
quite knew how very wickedly he was acting, and 
if we are patient with him he will return to aa, 
eur own dear bey !” 

He put an arm about her anddkissed her. 

“You are an angel in the house, Rosemary, 
and so leng a3 [ have you I shall be rich. Yes, 
we will look on the bright side ; and there is not 
adoubt but that I shall get a great many pupils 
together agaiun—as for Terence—poor boy ! poor 
boy ! it might have b en the fault of my training, 
don’t you think so, Rosemary ? 

“No. I don’t,” the girl answered, bluntly ; 
“but we all bave moments of temptation, and 
his came to hiw in an unguarded time.” 

Then, despite all the trouble and anxiety, she 
contrived to make her guardian eat a little eold 
fow!] and drink some home-brewed ale, nor would 
she give him one moment in which te brood 
ever this terrible disgrace, 

Karly next morning he visited Mr. Fordham, 
to whom he was compelled to confide the whole 
story, a3 he was to trausact all legal business for 
him. 

“Leave the young scoundrel to his own 
resources,” said the lawyer, “that is my advice ; 
and I may say, Cromwell, that if you sacrifice 
yourself in this fishion, you are a bigger fool 
than I believed you. What is the use of a man 
at your time of life beginning all over again? 
And do you think Terence Davenant will profit 
by his experience? Let him bear the conse- 
quences of his evil doing.” 

“You say well, Fordham, that I am an old 
man ; ah, then! the years of sorrow or privation 
are fewfor me. But he is young, and his career 
would he blasted if this came to light, I will save 
bim if I can.” 

“At great cost te yourself? Well, well, it 
was always useless to argue with you; and I 
never did believe in adopting other folk’s children. 
What has Rosemary Chester to say upon the 
subject? Mark my words, Cromwell, she will be 
leaving you yet.” 

“Never, unless shg marries, or I bid her go. 
Don't you rete that you toll me once 
Terence would never be the lad we believed 
him if generations of highbred folks had not 
gone before, Now,” with apiteous sinile, “you 
see that the theory of birih dosen’5 hold good; 

every day «he li 


lives Rosemary shal! convince you 
: J 3 
moore ¢ t 
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Preseuily te went away, ang returning howe 
found Terence waiting for him. H nding the 
thirty pounds to bim, the Professor said,— 

“Now, what are you going to do? Do you 
think it possible to get a surgical clerkship ?”’ 

“No, 1 don’t ; and it isn't likely I should care to 
do so ; why half the fellows in my set would cut 
me. Oh, I shall find something better to do than 
that. You have scores of influential friends r 

“ But I have not yet learned to beg ; and it is 
net for you to be choosing this or that post of 
honour. Candidly, Terence, until you have re- 
trieved your past I dare not ask assistance for 
rou.” 

Then the young fellow began to bluster, and 
spoke such words of ingratitude and insolence 
that the Professor shrank under them as though 
indeed he were the offender not the offended. 

With an oath Terence brought his fist down 
upon the table, declaring that “it was all a 
plant to get rid of him” that Rosemary might 
be the richer ; and in the middle of the scene 
the girl herse!f, alarmed by his rude tones, ran in. 

Straight to her guardian’s side she went, and 
with her bands locked about his arms, said,— 

“ Terence, dea Terence! oh, how sorry you 
will bs when you remember, Take back your 
wicked, cruel words. Beg your uncle’s forgiveness, 
he is eager even now to grant it, He did not mean 
to hurt you, Guardy, to-morrow he will repent.” 

But Tereuce answered, coarsely,— 

‘‘Don’t think to impose on me as you do on 
him. You specious beggar’s brat, who have no 
more claim upvn him than the name you bear ; 
you gutter offspring !” 

Her lips parted, her eyes grew wide with pain 
and fear, and she seemed about to fall; vaguely 
she beard the Professor's sonorous tones— 

“Out of my house, you disgrace your name 
and sex !” 

Theu she started forward. 

“ First,” she said, gaspingly, “you shall tell 
me if there is truth in your words; you shall 
tell me who and what Iam!” 








CHAPTER IV. 


Bsrorr the Professor could stay him he made 
answer, 

“Who you are is a difficulb question -to 
selve, what you are can be to'd briefly enough. 
You are a foundling whom my uncle and Mr, 
Fordham discovered on a doorstep in Chester- 
street, more than twelve years ago, You may be 
a lost princess, but I think it more than probable 
you are the child of some-——” 

* Silence!" cried the Professor, seeing the 
agony on the girl’s face, and gently thrusting her 
aside, he took the wretched young man by the 
shoulders and forced him from the room. When 
he returned after a brief struggle and a few 
bitter worda, he found Rosemary kneeling by a 
couch, her slender body shaken by her sobs. 
With infiaite gentleness he raised her, and draw- 
ing her down upon his knee, said,— 

“My Rosemary, why are you grieving? You 
who have a mission before you? A humble one, 
perhaps, but not to be despised, from to-day are 
not you to be my comforter, my helper ? Through 
your eyes shall I not see life as through roseate 
glasses ? i 

“But oh!” she cried, “I have no claim on 
you! [am low-born “< 

“ In Heaven’s eyes,” he auswered seriously, “ no 
honest man or woman is low; and my Rose- 
mary when my heart is so sore, I need your 
smiles and pretty speeches to lighten the load.” 

She struggled with herself, then she said,— 

“Tam wicked and rebellious, but I love-you ; 





| oh! how I love you! and I will try to repay if 


in ever so emall a measure all the care, all the 
tenderness you have lavished upon me. How 
good you are! It seems to me at times that 
angels look like you,” and she kissed his hands 
passionately. 

In due time The Rookery was sold, and the 
proeveds handed to the Professor ; but whilst all 
this trouble was on, Terence did not reappear, 
neither could anything be learned of him. Mr. 








| Fordham had offered apartments to his old friend | 


| ° 
‘and ward, but the former said, 


* 


“it is a hard wrench, and yet we would tain 
see the last of the old household gods ; we shall 
stay on until all is settle.” 

And from that resolve he could not be moved. 
Neither would he divulge his plans to any save 
Rosemary, who was bound to secrecy. Bat when 
he had received the two hundred pounds (all 
that remained to him) he took her by the hand, 
and together they went out into the world—the 
old man and the youfig maid—and none knew 
whither they went. 

“ We are not beggars yet, dear heart,” said the 
Professor holding his head erect, “ please Heaven 
that sad day may never come. But until we 
have won a roof over our heads and a place in 
the world for ourselves we are dead to old friends, 
Pity I cannot brook, and charity I will not 
accept. It is a glorious thing my Rosemary to 
keep one’s independence,” and smiling brightly 
she had answered,— 

“Yes, dear, and your courage inspires me with 
new strength ; then, we have each ether !” 

They fouad quiet lodgings in the vicinity of 
Islington, and there the old man strove to gather 
pupils about him ; wrote articles for scientific 
papers, which were sometimes accepted, some- 
times not ; and no pupils came. Rosemary occa- 
sionally got a little plain needlework to do, bué 
live as frugally as they might their little store of 
money was quickly vanishing. At the end of a 
year the Frofessor fell ill, then he lost his sight 
entirely, and there was but a very hopeless 
prospect before them, they heard indirectly that 
Terence had run off with pretty Médé ; that she 
was disowned by her friends, and after that came 
a blank. At the close of the second year of trial 
when Rosemary found they had but five pounds 
left it was aecessary for her to face the future 
boldly. She had no one to advise her, but for her 
guardian’s sake she kept her courage intact. There 
was never any one so patient, so tender as she, to 
this poor blind old man ; perhaps his fortitude, bis 
unvarying resignation, his unfailing love, helped 
her to bear her cruel lot. All day she had been 
sewing, crying a little now and then, for alas! 
alas! the Professor could no longer see her tears, 
but presently he said,— 

* “Rosemary, something must be done for you; 
it is not meet so mere a lass should suffer and 
toil as yau do daily. My dear, take the little we 
have left and consider yourself ; I will leave you 
free—it will not be a disgrace to me that the 
workhouse shelters me in my old age, for I am 
blind and cannot work.” 

She crossed rapidly to him, and with an arm 
about his neck said cheerfully,— 

“The workhouse! Why, Guardy, you must be 
jesting. I have work ani the promise of more, 
and I have hit upon the loveliest plan for earning 
money. I have been thinking of the poems I 
wrote, that you used to like so much, and 
to-night when my sewing is done I will read 
them over again to you, and we will select the 
most promising. In the morning I shall take 
them to Mr, Verschoyle, the editor of The 
Lily. Folks say he is very nice and kind, and he 
will give me what I ask for them.” She laughed 
nervously, and the old man would not dash her 
hopes by telling her poetry was a drug. 

When she had finished her little household 
guties next day, she took a parcel of her manu- 
scripts and, with fast-beating heart, wended her 
way to the office of Zhe Lily. Mr. Verschoyle 
was in, and would see her, said a civil clerk, and 
forthwith conveyed her to the great man’s pre- 
sence, 

She was covered with confusion for the man 
before her was not her ideal of an editor. He was 
tall, broad-shouldered, muscular, with a fair 
moustache of the military kiud; blue, rather 
critical eyes, and not more than thirty. 

To Rosemary’s mind an editor should be well 
advanced in years, aud finding Mr. Verschoyle so 
young and handsome, made her task more diffi- 
cult. Perhaps he guessed this, perhaps, too, the 
pale, wistful face, the grey, pathetic eyes touched 
him to pity, for in a little while he had placed her 
so much at ease, that she had told her errand, 

He listened gravely, his compassiog deepening 
for her, as the plaintive veice went on, and when 
she had finished he said,— 

* Miss Chester, I should be a false friend if I 
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bade you hope for any good results from your 
quest, or misled you with regard to the worth of 
poetry. It is a drug in the market. Only a 
few poets can command a decent sum for their 
productions. Too many are willing to give their 
work just for the sake of seeing their names in 
print. You know,” with a faint smile,— 


“Tis pretty, sure to see one’s name in print, 
A book's a book, althou’ there’s nothing in't.” 


A flush of real pain crossed the clear pallor, of 
the giul’s face; her lips quivered, she half-roze 
as she said,— 

“Thank you for your plain speaking; I am 
sorry I have occupied so much of your valuable 
time, but—but I hoped ”’ she paused, and Mr. 
Verschoyle said quietly,— 

“T am not so very busy this morning ; wait, I 
may be able to help you—at least I hopeso. Pray 
be seated, and [ will just run over one or two of 
these shorter poams, and will then give you my 
candid opinion, if I may. But first let me ask 
you—not out of idle curiosity, believe me—is it 
absolutely necessary you should take up with apy 
profession ¢” 

“ Yes,” she answered, encouraged by his kindly 
tone and manner, “we have no money. Two 
years ago my guardian lost all he had, and not 
through any fault of his own. Now he is blind, 
and what he did for me in the past, I must now 
do for him.” 

He looked at her and his eyes grew soft. What 
could she do, this slip of a girl, who had certainly 
not exceeded nineteen years ¢ 

“Have you no friends or relatives?” he 
asked. 

Once again that painful flush crossed her face 
as she answered,— 

“ None. Oh, Mr. Verschoyle, if you would only 
tell me of some way in which to provide for my 
guardian, I would be so thankful—so grateful. | 
do not care how humble or hard the work 
is ” 

* Poor child! You do not look capable of 
much hard work. You might, perhaps, find some 
nice womau who needed a governess or help.” 

© Oh, I cannot leave Guardy ; and [ should not 
earn enough to keep us both. Then, he would 
fret fur me, because without me he is so he!p- 
less.” 

Tt was a sad case, indeed, and Sterling Ver- 
schoyle felt troubled, ay he rapidly turned the 
leaves before him. Then he said,— 

“ The Lily does not pay for poetry, but I have 
& friend, au eminent composer, who often needs 
pretty verses to wed with pretty music of the 
usual drawing-room type. If you will lexve these 
with me, 1 will see him. Here is one called 
‘Parting.’ which I think might prove suitable, 
mind, Ido not say it will, or bid you raise your 


. hopes too high ; but if you come two days hence 


—Thursday—I may have a favourable answer for 
you.” 

He took her address, and a little later she was 
out again in the busy street, whilst the editor 
was saying to himself,— 

“Poor little girl—poor little girl! I hope I 
shall not have to disappoint her, for really I 
don’t see. what she is to «o, with an old man 
dependent upon her, Needlework is paid poorly 
enough, in nine cases out of ten it means semi- 
starvation,” 

And Rosemary pos:essed her soul with what 
patience she could until Thursday, when, pale 
and trembling, she preseuted herself before 
Verschoyle. 

One glance at his face re-assured her. 

“T really have good news for you, Miss Chester. 
My friend, Mr. Gilbert Douty, was pleased with 
‘Parting,’ and commissioned me to purchase it. 
You understand, the cupy-right is his. You have 
no further share in your literary offspring, 
although your name will appear on the title page 
of the song ; and he would like to see a com- 
panion poem, to be called ‘ Meeting,’ if you will 
undertake the task. He pays fairly, as such 
matters go—a sovereign for each song of three 
verses ; and of course this may be bui the open- 
ing of your career. I congratulateyyou upon your 
present success.” 

Her sweet grey eyes averted from him were 





full of tears, and the gentle voice shook as she 
made answer,— 

“You have saved me from despair, and indeed 
I will do my best to please Mr. Douty ; this work 
need not interfere with any other. Oh, kow shall 
I ever thank you?” 

“T am sufficiently thanked already,” Verschoyle 
answered Ifeartily ; “and there is ove other thing 
Ihave to say, Mr. Douty needs your next versrs 
by Monday next. If you bring them here he will 
meet you. It is of little use io seek him in his 
own place—his movements are £0 erratic.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Witi her shabby little purse’ clasped fast in 
her hand, Rosemary hurried home. It seemed 
to her that she must dance through the busy, 
squalid streets ; that she must lift up her voice 
and sing aloud for very joy. 

One or two turned to look after the slim figure 
in it’s well worn brown costume, the pale but 
radiant face beneath the “p ke” hat; but she 
neither cared nor knew. It was the nineteenth 
of April, warm and bright; on her way she 
paused to buy a bunch of primroses, for indeed 
this was to bea gala ay. Then she entered a 
confectioner’s, where she purchased some ham, a 
few biscuits and a roll of new bread ; and she did 
not halt again until she reached home. 

“Guardy ! Guardy !”’ she cried excitedly, “I 
have been successful. One day we will be rich 
again. [ have sold some verses and received an 
order for more, Isgot the money for my sewing 
too, and the sovereign my braius earned for me 
is intact. Here is a little loose silver, and with 
that we will have a treat, but first you must 
dine. I thought we would get out into the sun- 
shine as quickly as possible, so I brought some 
ham in,” 

Then she paused for sheer want of breath. 
She had never been so excited ; she was usually 
the quietest of maidens, especially since Terence 
had told her the story of her adoption, 

The Professor stretched out his hand to her. 

“Come here, my Rosemary, whilst I give you 
my congratulations. Child, when L took you int» 
my house I was entertainirg an angel unawares.” 

She laughed a little hysterically, as she rubbed 
her smooth cheek to hi+; then she busied her-elf 
in preparing the mode:t meal. When it was 
over she dressed her guardian; tied her hat 
ribbons beneath her chin, faxteued the primroses 
at her throat, and declared herself ready. 

They made their way towards the river, and 
taking the steamer went to the nearest landing- 
place. Here they disembarked and Rosemary led 
her guardian to av adjacent plot of ground, ouce a 
churchyard, now a public garden. She found a 
seat quite near the rails, because it was sunniest 
there, and the faint echo of the rippling water came 
towards them. The Profes-or liked listening to 
it; it reminded him of the happy and prosperous 
past. - Then she told him »f the ships that went 
sailing by ; the men all bu-y about the banks, 
the people who passed in hurrying streams, and 
he listened with « smile upon his mouth and in 
his sightless eyes. Suddenly her voice di-d out, 
she caught her breath sharply, and rising 
hurriedly advanced to the palisade, Two men 
were approdching, both had the appearance of 
opulence, and one was Terence. On he came, the 
old gay smile lighting up his handsome face, and 
as he drew near, she, stretching out her hand, 
touched him, saying simply “ Terence /” 

She never doubted that he would be glad to 
see the Professor again, or that he would refuse 
to share his evident guod fortune with him ; and 
she fell back as under a blow when he regarded 
her with cold anger aud disdain. 

“Terence,” she gasp-d, “ Oh, Terence ! do not 
you see him, he is blind.” Her words had 
reached the old man, and forgetting all the past 
he cried, “ Terry, is it you,” but his nephew had 
passed on. 

Rosemary heard his companion ask “who are 
they, Davenant? look seedy rather,” and the 
answer came: ‘* Tw» folks | used to befriend— 
impostors my dear fellow,” and not another 
word could she utter ; she hardly dared glance at 
the old man # When she did she sw he had grown 





very white, and his sightless eyes were full of 
pain. But he only said gently, 

“ Let us be going, dear one ; it is getting chilly, 
and we have a long way to walk. It is not well 
a@ maid like you should have no other protector 
than a blind man, when the dusk falls.” 

So they went home, their little innocent holi- 
day spoiled, and the girl’s heart was full of rage 
against Terence, not because he had slighted her, 
that indeed was a little matter, but that he had 
wounded the most generous heart that ever beat 
under broad cloth. 

Lying wakeful at night she heard the Professor 
saying again and again in a low grieving tone, 
“Sharper than a serpent’s tooth is an ungrateful 
child. My boy! My Terence! 1 can rejoice now 
your parents are gone, they can never know ;” and 
as she listened her tears fell fast, for as yet her 
guardian was all in all to her, first, noblest, best 
of men, and all her prayer was that by added 
love, added labour, she might blot from his 
memory the thought of his nephew's ingratitude. 

On Monday she carried her vew verses to Mr. 
Verschoyle, in trembling hope and fear. Another 
man was with bim, a queer excitable half foreign 
looking individual, none other than Gilbert 
Douty himself. He read her poem, nodding his 
head approvingly, then he said : 

“ Very. good, very good indeed, I am pleased to 
accept your work ; but of course you will readily 
understand that I do not at presentneed more (her 
face showed plainly her dismay, so he hastened to 
add), but I have other work for you if you do 
not consider it too humble, and are capable of 
doing it efficiently. You write a remarkably 
good and legible hand, whilst I handle a pen like 
a bludgeon, and my publisher is loud in his 
execrations of my copies. Do you think you 
could undertake to make a clear copy of my 
awful notes, or is the work beneath you ?” 

She hastened to assure him that she would 
gladly undertake any employment for which her 
skill sufficed, and when she left she carried a 
whole pile of manuseript music away. 

Both editor «nd musician were i:terested in 
her, and in friendliest fashion placed what work 
they could in her hands, 

But neither copying music nor plain sewing 
are lucrative employments, and beyond the sale 
of an occasional poem, these two had no other 
sources of income. 

Early and late did Rosemary work to provide 
for their simple wants, so that the pale face grew 
paler and the pretty eyes were often very weary. 

The old man felt that this was so, and sought 
in vain for some means to lighten her labour and 
their expenses. When business took ber abroad 
he would often forget to be hungry, and protest 
on her return that he could not eat the meal she 
had provided for him, Then he would lay aside 
his pipe till the craving for it grew to positive 
pain ; but his self sacrifice made very little diffe- 
rence to her outlay. 

Once more he proposed that she should allow 
him to enter the “house;”’ but she, between laugh- 
ing and crying, called him foolish and cruel, and 
bade him never to speak of such a subject again. 

It was now July, and Sterling Verschoyle, in 
common with all who were able, was preparing 
to quit the broiling town for the long desired and 
much-deserved vacation. 

He had found a little work for Rosemary in the 
meanwhile, and as she bad not had occasion 
to call at the office for some time, determined to 
go to her apartinents in preference to writing. 

He was nota little curious about the girl and 
the blind guardian to whom she was so devoted, 
and having new an opportunity to see them in 
their home-life, gladly caught at it. 

Rosemary herself admitted him, and led him 
into'the tiny sitting-room. Sterling was fasti- 
dious, and theexquisite cleanliness of the place, the 
neat and even tasteful arrangement of the shabby 
furniture pleased him. 

There were white curtains at the window, 
whose spotlessness atoned for their very evident 
cheapness ; aod on a little table stood a fl wer- 
pot in which a beutiful Scarborough lily dis- 
played its scarlet glories, 

Then* the old man ; what a fine presence was 
his, and how noble the grave face with ite 
pathetic, sightless eyes ! 
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He rose with a little courteous gesture as Rose- 
mary caid,— ; 

“Guardy, Mr. Verschoyle has been so kind as 
to bring me more work.” 

“You’re very good, sir,” said the Professor. 
“T thank you in Rosemary’s name. She works 
hard—too hard—for so mere a girl, and I, as you 
will see, am a sore burden to her, but-———” 

%‘* But, Guardy,” she interrupted blithely, “ that 
is a forbidden subject, and one which I refuse to 
be dilated upon to Mr. Verschoyle.” 

As the Professor meekly acquiesced in her de- 
cision, Sterling laughingly remarked, — 

** [ had no idea your ward was such a martinet, 
Mr. Chester.” 

(The mistake he made was a natural one, and 
neither thought it necessary to enlighten him, 
because it might mean discovery). 

‘Miss Ches‘er always appeared to me the very 
embodiment of submission and docility ; even a 
man of the world is easily deceived.” 

“My Rosemary,” answered the other, “is 
often cruel to be kind,” laying his hand lovingly 
on her shoulder. ‘' Poor little lass, she doves 
not think enough of herself ——” 

‘She is certainly not looking well,” began 
Sterling, when she veered roun: frowningly. 

“Mr. Verschoyle does not know, Guardy, that I 
am always pile; possibly he is accustomed ouly 
to rosy faces. I am quite well, dear—indeed I 
am—and so happy—so happy—because I have you 
and work, Now, if you please, Mr. Verschoyle, 
I will take your instructions ; we are detaining 
you unnecessarily.” 

He gave them briefly, Rosemary listening 
with greatest attention, but saying hardly any- 
thing. Tien he chatted a little while to the old 
man, whose exteasive literary knowledgeastonished 
him, finally taking his leave after obtaining per- 
mission to call again. 

tosemary accompauied him downstairs. At 
the door he paused to say,— 

“T hope you are not very angry with me for 
commenting upon your appearance ?” 

“Not angry,” she answered gently, “ only 
sorry that you did so; because now Guardy wiil 
worry aud fret about me; and I hate him to 
suffer and despair. I am very stroug—oh, you 
s9 incredulous—I ain speaking 


i 


“ 


mu<t not look 
truly, and [want you to understanl it is not 
only my duty, but my privleze and joy to work 
for him,” 

“ Poor child, you look as though you needed 
someone to work for you,” he said, sadly, Aad 
then he went away to think about the girl and 
her guardian in a very unusual fashion. They 
were evidently gentlefviks, he determined, and as 
evidently in poor circumstances ; they seemed to 
know no one, and none knew them. 

Taey were mysterious and he hated mysteries ; 
but then who could think evil of that notle- 
looking old man, or the pate girl who was wearing 
out her lifs in toil for both? ‘* Why do they so 
?” he questioned angrily of himself, 


haunt me? 
“Surely [am not iafatuated with the girl? I will 
not see her again,” 

But for all his wisdom and despite his resolu- 
tion, on thé fellowing Monday te walked down 
to Heriot-place, and this time without excuse of 
avy kind, 


CHAPTER VI. 


ArTEr they had chatted in a desultory fashion 
for a while he said,— 
tow , I y ; acle 
ow, Lam going toask you to giant mea 
very great favour. To-day is my birthday, and 
[hoped you would } ne drive you and Miss 
Chester to Epping | t I thought we could 
pienic there, and 1etu at dusk. The outing 
will do us all good, and you cannot guess how 
great will be the plea:ure to me. Anticipating 
your consent, I have ordered the dog-cart round 
at eleven, and have packed sufficient provisions.” 
He peused as he saw the sudden flach of pleasure 
in Rosemary's eyes, succeeded immediately by a 
doubting, downcast look at her well-worn frock. 
“T know,” he said, with a little emb-rrassed 
laugh, ‘‘ that I have taken an awful liberty . 
Yhen the Professor said,— 
“Say, rather, you have 









forgg.us great kind- 














ness, which we should be ungrateful to refuse, 
Rosemary, love, be quick to dress-—never mind 
work for to day! I remember how delighted 
you were with the Forest when we weat there 
five years ago. Mr. Verschoyle, I accept your 
kindness in the spirit iu which it is proffered.” 

Well, the upshot of it all was, that precisely 
at eleven they diove out of Heriot-street to the 
astonishment of the neighbours, The Professor 
sat at the back with a discreet servant, whilst 
Rosemary occupied the front seat with Sterling. 
She was shy at first, for the position was a novel 
one, but presently as she inhaled the pure air, 
every moment growing sweeter and more bracing, 
listened to her companion’s pleasant talk which 
evoked an occasional laugh from her guardian, all 
sense of restraint left her, and she chatted so 
naturally, so brightly, looked so fresh and dainty 
with the unwonted bloom upon her cheeks, the 
light of content in her dewy eyes, that Sterling's 
heart beat faster than it had doue in all its 
thirty years. 

It was rather late when they reached the 
Forest, and at once sat down to dinner under a 
wide spreading tree. Sterling had forgotten no- 
thing ; it was a recherché repast, a reminiscence of 
old prosperous days. There was a cold pie—a 
Strasbourg—and veal and ham pies, lobster salad, 
jellies and wines without stint, fruit of the most 
varied and expensive kiads, 

The Professor too, was in his best conversa- 
tional vein,and told amusing stories of his under- 
graduate days, gave little dramatic’ sketches of 
the lives of some great men he had known. Rose- 
mary did not talk much, being content to sit at 
this “feast of reason,” and listen to this “flow 
of soul.” 

Dioner being despatched, the Professor sat 
down to discuss a pipe of choice tobacco, and as 
he seemed drowsy Verschoyle suggested to Rose- 
mary that they should walk a little. 

The soft shell-pink colour wasstillin her cheeks, 
and her eyes biight with gratitude and pleasure 
as she said in the most natural fashion, — 

“T cannot think why you are so very kind to 
us, Mr. Verschoyle. ‘This will be a thing for 
Guardy to dream of and talk over for days and 
weeks. He u:ed to have many friends—now he 
has only me.” 

* Supplement that, if you please,” said Ster- 
ling, in a low voice. “I am his friend—and 
yours if I may be.” 

She lifted her clear eyes tohis, She had meant 
to thank him for a speech which might have 
been merely prompted by courtesy; but she 
grew suddenly afraid of herself and even of hi:n, 
fora momeut. He felt, rather t!an saw—that 
she was trembling, and hastened to add,— 

“T am a lonely man—our mutual solitude 
should draw us nearer. I have gvod and loyal 
friends, ’tis true, but not a single relative in the 
world,” 

Now when a young man talks in this fashion 
to a youngand really dainty-looking girl, it means 
one thing or another. He is either trying to 
interest her sufficiently in himself to make her 
amusement for his idle hours, or he wants to 
win her pity, well-knowing—the rascal—that 
with women pity is c’osely allied to love. 

As Sterling Verschoyle was credited with being 
an exceedingly honourable fellow, it may be 
e-nceded that even now he desired* first Rose- 
mavy's heart, and then, as a natural result, her 
hand, As yet, perhaps, he did not confess as 
much to himself, but he knew that it was rest 
and peace to walk with her in shady glen:; that 
already it was a joy to teuch her hand, or look 
into the clear depths of her truthful grey eyes. 

And the girl was very happy ; it was so long 
since such a bright d«y bad dawned for her. 
The scent of the wild-flowers, the blossoming 
briars, the long lush grass, ali had the charm of 
strangeneza for her. And when, with hands 
flower-filled, she sat down to rest with Sterling 
lying at her feet, her whole face was radiant. 

“So long as I live,” she said, in her soft, 
musical voice, “I shail remember to-day, and 
be glad of it ; it will be a lanémark for me!” 

“ Are pleasures, then, so few in your life?” he 
questioned, half sadly, ‘‘ You are teo young to 
receive sorrow as a permacent guest.” 

“Oh, there are heavier lots than mine,” she 


answered, her eyes meeting his a moment. You 
see, I have always my guardian—a host in him- 
self.” 

“ But when he is gone? Have you ever faced: 
that thought ?” 2 

Her face drooped forward on her flowers ; @ 
shiver passed over her. oka 

“T dare not ; remember, he is all I have. W 
had friends in plenty, long ago—doubtless some 
of them would willingly do much for him even 
now; but when evil times came he preferred to 
be lost to them rather than linger as a pemsione: 
on their bounty, or weary them with the sight 
of his grief. He was not blind then, and he 
hoped for prosperous days. Well,” lifting her 
head, and smiling through uashed tears, “if we 
are not very rich, at least we have been always 
happy together.” 

“Those last words tell more than you think,” 
he said. “I hope you will never have reagon to 
unsay them. Now I wonder if you will think 
me very bold when I ask you to send me a line 
whilst Iam away, I am going with Douty and 
some other friends to Cairo, where we shall make- 
afortnight’s stay Will you write me there just 
telling me you and your guardian are still 
‘happy’ and yourself a little less worn? It is 
a great thing to beg—but (and here he dissembled) 
Mr. Chester so interests me—I hope I shall not 
again lose sight of him. I am a greedy fellow 
perhaps—a ‘picker of others brains,’ for much 
that he has said to-day will prove useful matter 
to me on my return.” 

“ Oh, I will write,” she answered, frankly. “I 
am so glad that Guardy has won your regard. 
you could only know how good he is, how much 
I owe him; but I can never make you under- 
stand that. Now let us be going; see how the 
sun is sloping to the west, and away among the 
bushes the shadows are growing deeper every 
moment.” 

Without a word he turned with her, He was 
wondering what were her feelings with regard to 
himself, and if indeed he would do well to speak 
some definite word before he went away, but 
whilst the thought was yet with him to do so, 
they chanced upon the Professor, walking with 
his grey head well cast back, his hands clasped 
behind him, and reciting to himself,— 

** He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best ; 
And he whose heart beats the quickest lives the longest, 
Lives in one hour, more than in years do some——” 


Then catching the sound of their returning 
steps he paused, whilst Rosemary running for- 
ward took his hand. 

“Oh Guarjy ! How dared you venture so far 
alone? And how happy you look !” 

Sterling left them together whilst he went 
away to give his servant some directions as to the 
return journey; and then they drove Lome 
through the gathering dusk. 

The stars and the lights were twinkling in the 
water, the eerie river looked desolate a3 they 
passed it, but Rosemary noted nothing as she sat 
silent beside Verschoyle, wrapped in new and 
dreamy happiness. 

The evening was chilly. Sterling produced a 
silk scarf which he threw lightly about her neck 
and shoulders; she thanked him, but for the 
rest» of the journey remained quiet, At their 
own door he left them. 

“Tam sorry,” he said to the Professor, “ that 
I cannot see you again before I leave ; but per- 
haps you will allow me to renew my visits. when 
I return,” and the old man answered cordi»lly 
“Come ;” then he found his way upstairs leaving 
Rosemary a moment on the steps with Sierling. 

“ You will not forget your promise?” he saids 
as he held her hand. ‘“ We shall stay just where 
we list, I shall send news of myself at our first 
port and lock out for your letter when I reach 
Cairo, If anything occurs to trouble you in my 
absence you will not keep it from me, and if I 
dare, I would ask you to think occasionaliy of me, 
may I dare?” 

He felt her tremble, and his heart grew hope- 
ful. Then her voice, shaken a little by some new 
emotion, made answer,— 





“T shall not ‘forget you, you have been my 
friend from the begiening. Good-bye, I hope 
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you will epjoy your trip as much as you expect, 
and we shall be glad to welcome you home.” 

Just a moment he looked into her eyes, and 
seeing the new light there took courage to lift 
her hand—the little, toil-worn, shabbily-gloved 
hand to his lips, and kissed it. 

“Good-bye, Rosemary !” and so he left her. 

All night she Jay d:eaming of him, all night 
the heart within her spoke his name, and for 
dass she went about her household duties, 
with tender sung, and a smile in her sweet eyes. 

The Professor listening, rejuiced, believing in 
his heart that happy days yet lay before Rose- 
mary, and that he, being gone, Sterling Ver- 
schoyle’s strong arm would protect her against all 
the ills that life might hold in store.” 

And on the Anthea, Sterling was thinking 
of her, longing for the time of their reunion ; 
wondering why he had not spoken on. that all too 
blissful night, and absence drew his heart ever 
nearer and nearer to her. 

But not even his bosom friend Douty guessed 
this, for Verschoyle did not like a melodramatic 
hero to wear his heart upon his sleeve, or indulge 
ia ridiculous depression. 

Amongst the guests was Lewis Fordham, a man 
hitherto unknown to the editor, but a friend of 
old standing with Douty ; and one night after a 
little music he aston’shed them all by ex- 
claiming,— 

“Rosemary Chester ! does sie write your verses 
Douty, (he was turning over a song as he spoke) 
there surely can be only one Rusemary Chester in 
the world. Tell me where I can find her?” 

“Ask Verschoyle,” rejoined Douty, quietly, 
seeing that his friend did not like the girl’s name 
thus brought into public notice, “the deck is 
deserted,” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“You must first te:l me,” said Verschoyle 
when they were alone, why you are so eager to 
confirm Miss Chester's identity, that you mean 
only good to her.” 

Fordham locked keenly at him, 

“You are right,” he said after that brief 
gl nce, “ with the girl I really have no business 
at all, save that through her I would find her 
guardian ; he is my oldest and dearest friend.” 

“She and her guardian are living together, 
and he depends solely upon her for his support. 
The love between them is amazing and pathetic. 
I think she is all the more tender to Mr. Chester 
because of his blindness.” 

“ Blindness! Mr. Chester! There must be 
some mistake. The friend I seek is called 
Marmadvke Cromwell, and was professor of 
geology, but it may be that he has taken refuge 
under an alias,” 

It suddenly flashed across Sterliog’s memory 
that Rosemary had never called her guardian 
Mr. Chester, that he himself had leapt to the 
conclusion, and briefly he made this known to 
the lawyer, adding,— 

“ Miss Chester’s guardian lost his sight about 
two years ago, I belicve. He is a man of magni- 
ficent presence and splendid physique, with quite 
a leonine mane and beard.” He has a deep 
sonorous voice.” 

** Marmaduke Cromwell, by the gods!” cried 
Fordham, excitedly, “ unearthed at last! And 
the girl you say has stuck to him through all his 
trouble? Weil, his theory is right after all; 
don’t go below, Verschoyle, I must unburden to 
some one, and as you seem to know my friends 
intimately, I chocse you for my confidant. When 
I get back to England the first thing I shall do 
will be to go straight to Rosemary and beg her 
pardon for the years in which I susjected her, 
and half hoped she would prove unworthy. I'll 
take her the handsomest peace- offering I can find. 
You look as though you think me demented, and 
as I don't care to figure as a lunatic, I will tell 
you the story of Cromwell's relationship to Rose- 
mary,” and forthwith all the tale was told from 
the finding of the waif, to the crime of Terence 
Davenant, and his base ingratitude. Listening 
Sterling’s heart more than ever inclined to the 





“Why that is the fellow who calls himself 

managing director of the Excelsior Mining Com- 
pany. It is abcgus affair. I'll stake my honour 
upon it—ard I have lately written some sharp 
articles upon it, Iexpect to be pounced upon for 
libel, but I can prove*that it is a swindle.” 

“So much for birth,” groaned Fordham, “I 
confess myself a fool, Now, do you think Crom- 
well and his ward in actual need ? Because if that 
is the case Duuty must set me down at the next 
port and I’il go to my old friend at once.” 

“There is no need ; I have provided work for 
Miss Chester, at a fairly remuuerative price, 
you see,” looking frankly into the other’s eyes, 
“they are proud as well as poor; I could offer 
them neither gifts nor money, neither could I 
leave home without making things a little easier 
for them, becauze I hope one day to call Rose- 
mary Chester wife.” 

“Thank you for your plain-speaking, Verschoyle; 
I incline to the belief that you have proved your- 
self wiser than I; you may ‘ write me down an 
ass ;’ I only wish I had met you before. I have 
made all manner of inquiries about Cromwell, 
relying upon his reputation and marked person.’ 
ality to find him. But I have been singularly 
unsuccessiul, As fpr Davenant, if he tries his 
hand at a libel case, let me have charge of your 
case, and if I don’t brivg him m guilty my name 
is good for nothing. We will go below now and 
driuk to cur mutual friends ; but I would prefer 
the subject of ovr conversation should be kept 
strictly private.” : 

At Caire, Rosemary’s timid letter found Ster- 
ling. It told nothing of herself, dwelt only upon 
casual affairs, but it seemed a very good omen to 
him that her promise had been s9 faithfully re- 
membered. 

The holiday was in all respects an ideal one, 
but it vexed Sterlirg that as soon as he reached 
England he was informed that the Excelsior 
Company had instituted proceedings against him 
for libel. He wrote a little note to Rosemary, 
telling her that for a few days important business 
would prevent him from calling upon her as he 
desired, and with the assistance of Mr. Fordham, 
who refrained from going near his old friend, he 





extraordinary and ridieulous fresk? Don’t you 
know that I haven’t had a moment’s comfort 
since you so mysteriously disappeared ! Confouud 
it, man, you might have shown a little more 
confidence in your friends, You are an unmiti- 
gated old fool! and heaven bless my soul, f 
never was so glad in all my life ! Verschoyle told 
me where to find you. Ishall be his debtor al! 
my days ;” and then he paused from sheer wand 
of breath, and the Professor, much moved by all 
this cordiality, could only murmur over and over 
again,— 

“Old friend, old friend!” then sadly, ‘‘if I 
could but see you; but I am blind, and shall 
never look on your honest face again. Rose- 
mary, my love, is there nothing in the house to 
offer our friend?” 

Fordbam turned quickly then. 

“ Yorgive my rudeness, my dear, and if you can, 
forgive my injustice in the past. Cromwell, you 
were right—birth is only an accident. This little 
lass here puts me to shame, and makes Terence 
Davenant’s crime the blacker by ——” 

“Hush,” said Rosemary, gently, “ you hurt 
him. As for me, Mr, Fordham, I can cn'y say I 
am most gla?, most thankful to find your hearb 
so true, you have brought new life and happiness 
to Guardy.” Then in a low, entreating voice, “ if 
you could save Terence from the full consequences 
of his sin ; 

‘* My dear, I would not if I could ; and Iam 
on the other side. There, we will not talk of 
sad topics to-day. I have so much to tell you, my 
yourg Sappho ; oh, yes, I know al! about your 
pretty rhymes ;” and then he kissed her in most 
fatherly fashion ; and would not suffer her to 
minister to his supposed wants. Rather he gave 
a few brief directions to the landlady’s daughter, 
which resulted in the appearance of a dainty 
luncheon from an adjoining restaurant, aud so 
infectious was his gaiety, so good it was to taste 
his friendship once again, that the Professor 
brightened cousiderably, It was not until he was 
leaving that the cloud again settled on the old 
man’s brow. Seeing his gloom, Fordham said,— 

“You are to think of nothing unpleasant to 
night, or I shall believe you are regretting 
our re-union, Spend the hours until to-morrow 








set to work to gather the proofs against the 
prosecutors. It was not hard to find them, and 
when the trial came on the tables were com- 
pletely turned. Davenant and two othera were 
arrested for conspiracy to defraud, and the news 
even reached the Professor and his ward, The 
old man, forgetful of his wrongs, of Terence’s 
foul ingratitude, rose trembling from lis chair. 

“T must go to him, Rosemary ; he will need a 
friend now, and he will not fiud one among his 
base associates. It is true I can give him no 
substantial aid, but love is good and of that I 
will not stint him. Nothing wi!l ever tezch me 
to forget him as he was, before the world ‘spoiled 
him.” 

She said not a word of remonstrance, although 
indeed, her affection for Terence had utterly died 
out ; but dressing, vent with her guardisn to 
the prisav. Terence was not admitted to bail, 
being considered (and rightly) the gnegtest 
offender of the unscrupulous gang. Neither 
would he consent to see his visitors ; perhaps he 
was ashamed of the past ; perhaps he could not 
bear that they should look upon him in his 
degradation. Slowly ands sadly his uncle 
returned to the litt!e home, and for the remainder 
of the day he hardly spoke. 

It may be that he even felt a little sore against 
Sterling Verschoyle, because he had brought 
about his nephew’s dowufali ; but he was a just 
man, and acknowledged even in the first hours of 
bitterness: that the editor had but done his 
duty. 

Then how was he to guess in what relationship 
Davenant stood to him, and even knowing it why 
should he spare him ? 

The next moerairga great surprise awaited 
him. 

He was sitting with Rosemary whilst she 
sewed, when the door was flung open unceremo- 
niously and Lewis Fordham rusludin, Seizirg 
the Professor’s hands and waving n up aud 








down like a punp handle, he exclaimed,-— 





pale heroine of humble birth, and hearing 
Davenant’s nxme, he said excitedly,— 


“ Cromwell, old fellow ! I have found you at 
‘last. What the dick-us do you mean by yeur ' 


in speculating upon the nature of the gift I have 
brought youfrom Cairo, As for you, Mistress Rose, 
you were not forgotten ; in two or three days 
you shal! go with me to inspect your present. I 
is not ready yet for delivery ;” and then with an 
uncerewonious good-bye he was gone. 

On the morrow all doubts as to Terence 
Davenant’s fate were at an end and for ever. He 
had decided it himself. 

Afraid to face his just punishment, ia a fit of 
wild despair, he had strangled himseif in bis cell, 
and so ended the life which at its dawn had been 
so full of good promises and fair hopes. 

After his death, Colonel Tudor forgave his 
widow and received her into his house. She was 
very changed from the foolish, laughter-loving 
Médé, for Terence had long ago wearied of her 
and made her life a burthen. 

But before the grass was grown upon his grave, 
the smiles were returning to her lips, and her 
voice had lost its melancholy, hopeless tone. Abt 
the clise of a year she married again, and shrank 
always from the memory of the handsome, 
bright-faced young fellow, for whom che had 
once willingly left her home and friends, 

Perhaps in allthe world, there was no one to 
remember Terence with kindvess, or to truly 
mourn over his untimely exd save the Professor, 
and his grief though quiet was eo profound that 
Rosemary's gentle eyes grew heavy with tears 
as she regarded him. But Fordham was impa- 
tient with him for what he termed his foily, and 
dragged him hither and thither in the hope of 
teaching him forgetfulness, 

Then he brought his offering—a most curious 
purze made of crocodile skin, with gold ciasps, 
and well stuffed wih notes. The latter Marma- 
duke Cromwell insisted upon returning, much to 
his old friend’s chagrin. The former, he said, he 
should prize above all things so long us he lived. 

Then they must needs goto take possession vf 
Rosemary’s vew belopgings, which Fordham 
laughi: gly said was Deither a pyramid mor a 
white e'ephant, 
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As they walked along the Professer grew rest- 
less. 

“Rosemary,” he said in a troubled voice, “the 
way seems familiar to me. Let us g) back—I—I 
don’t think I can pass the old place ;” but before 
she could reply Fordham drew his hand within 
his arm. 

“ Courage, old friend ; there is no other way 
for us to take,” and in sileace they pursued their 
journey. 

Now The Rookery was before them ; the gates 
stood wide, on either side was a maid—the old 
maids—and Sterling hurried out to meet them. 

“Rosemary,” he said, “do not be afraid ; 
Mr, Fordt.am has only a pleasant surprise in store 
for you 

She: culd not reply. Her eyes were wet as 
they arewered silently to the servant's greetings, 
theu they were in the hal, and she was clingiug 
about the Professor, when Mr Fordham said,— 

“Welcome home, Rosemary. This is hence- 
forth yours—my peace offering ;” and he handed 
her the title-deeds of the house, 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


OVERCOME by the events of this most wonderful 
lay, by the unexpected meeting with Sterling, 
the generosity shown by Mr. Fordham, the girl 
burst into tears, whilst the Professur, who had 
gathered all that had passed said, hurriedly,— 

“ Fordham, this cannot be. We are grateful 
for your goodness, but, under our changed cir- 
cumstances, the house would be in very truth a 
white elephant to us, KR semary, my dear one, 
let me take you into the open.” And no one 
stayed him as he led her away. 

After a little while he brought her back again 
She looked ashamed of her emotivn, for, gentle 
as ehe was, Roseinary despi-ed weukness iu her- 
zelf, 

But Mr. Fordham in his brisk way again opened 
the ball. 

“My dear Cromwell, you are utterly unfit to 
yovern this child, or to decide your own course. 
Before you refuse to re.urn to The Rookery, you 
must listen to me. You don’t suppose I expected 
you to live in starvation in a great place like 
this? Here’s the whole matter in a nutshell. 
Wien you made such an ass of yourself as to dis- 
appear from amongst us, I was determived to 
get this place back by fair means or foul, and 
bring you home to it. As chance would have it, 
it did not prove a sufficiently fashionable locality 
for the new man, and | bought it of him at my 
own price. Well I am a 1 nely fellow. withcut 
. wife or child, and I pcopose that Rusemary 
“atl not ouly be mistress here, but our house- 
keeper. Of course, as [ am « troublesome body, I 
diall expect’ to pay a fair price for her servie-s ; 
and she need not give up her poetry—alrhough, 
Lt bar the sewing. Notaword more! Think the 
subject over. I give you a week Even should 

tosemary marry seon”—with a sly glance at 
Sterling,—“ I have no doubt there will be room 
‘or us all here. Now, come to dinner; good old- 
fashioned time—one o’cMhbck ; those who are late 
will get only their deserts,” 

So they all dined together and were merry ; 
aad, as the afternoon wore to a close, they rose 
with one consent, each to follow his or her own 
avocation, 

It was then that Sterling drew Rosemary aside 
saying ina low voice,— 

“ But that [ promixed Fordham to eay nothing 
if myself to you, until your decision is known, | 
should ask you a question to-day, Rosemary 
which has been in my mind for very long. I did 
act think a week could be so long as the one 
which lies before us, looks to me now. This only 
may I ask, that for seven whole days you will try 
«© think as kindly of me as you cau, so that when 
i make my desire known, your answer will be 
‘eadly.” 

She had no time to reply to him then, but her 
heart told her what it was that he desired. And 
to herself she said again and again,— 

“Oh, my dear—my dear, do not you guens I 
love you $” 


And then, thinkiug of her obscure origiu, not | 


5 


dreaming Sterling Verschoyle was fully aware of 
it, she trembled and grew afraid. 

Both she and her guardian were very quiet 
throughout the homeward drive, for Fordham 
would not let them walk. And the next day, in 
spite of all their good fortune, each was depressed. 
So that when the Professor suggested a walk, 
Rosemary gladly consented. 

It was already growing dusk when they entered 
Hyde Park. But, alas! light and dark were both 
alike to the old man. 

They did not talk much as they loitered under 
the trees, but there was such sympathy between 
them that each guessed what occupied the other’s 
pind. 

Waking at last from-her reverie, Rosemary 
suid,— 

“We must be going dear, it is getting very 
late, there is not a star visible; aud,” uplifting 
her face, “ we are going to have a storm. I felt 
the first spot on my cheek, and I am sure I heard 
distant thnnder.” 

With his hand on her arm, they walked 
hurriedly awhile, then the rain descended in 
torrents so that they were forced to shelter be- 
neath a wide-spreading tree, and whilst they stood 
there two men approached, and, without seeing 
them, took refuge under the branches on the 
other side. They evidently thought no one was 
near, for presently one said in a hoarse whisper,— 

“ If it is to be done, it should be done to-night ; 
and [ don’t intend he should go scot free.” 

The Professor made a movement as though he 
would have spoken, but in deadly fear of what 
might follow Rosemary pressed his arm as an 
entreaty for silence; and a second voice made 
answer,— 

“* He deserves all he will get, but for him we 
should have made snug little fortunes; but he 
smashed up the Company. Davenant went mad 
and took his life, whilst Bethwait aad Colvin are 
sure of getting seven years, and we are practically 
fugitives,” 

“That's so,” said the first speaker. “Now I 
know certainly that Verschoyle is always late in 
the office on Friday, and generally alose. I pro- 
pose to enter by the skylight—there’s a splendid 
way of getting to it from the mews beyond—you 
shall keep watch. I will give him the bullet that 
shall prove his billet ; and when you have heard 
the report you must contrive to join me, for 
there may be work to do. You are rather an 
experienced hand at forcing safes I believe,” then 
they both laughed, whilst ove stepping from 
under the boughs, said,— 

“Tt scarcely rains now ; we had better be going. 
And look here Grog-on, if anything unexpected 
tu'ns up, you stand by me and [ll do the same 
by you. Outside the gates we part, but you'll 
be at the rear of the office not later than ten, or 
our bird will have flown,” 

They moved off then, and when she dared speak 
Rozemury whispered, —-— 

“Hurry ! hurry ! Guardy, or murder will be 
done. J will save him or die!” 

“Yes, yes love ; but you are so young, so weak ! 
Oh Haven, if I could see!” 

“ Hurry,” she said again, in the same breathless 
way ; and taking his hand half led, haif dragged 
him along. 

Beyond the gates she paused. 

“You must drive fine, I shall go quicker dy 
myeelf ; have vo fear, I shall soon be with you 
again.” 

Then ehe burried him into a cab, and giving 
the diver the address, started swiftly for 
the office of The Lily, which was situated in one 
of the numerous streets leading out of the 
Strand. 

S metimes she ran, and folks turned to look 
curiously at her ; but she neither saw nor heeded, 
for that ery in her hear t,— 

““My be’oved! my beloved! Heaven grant 
me strength to save you!” and always that 
awful fear possessed her that she should reach 
Sterling too late. 

* * * * . 

An office lad opened the door to her, drawing 

back in some dismay as she caught his sleeve, 








erying,-— 
‘* Mr, Verschoyle ! has he gone?” 
A grave voice frum an inner room replied,— 





“T am here,” and Sterling himself advanced, 

When he sawiher wild and terror-s'ricken face, 
he feared that some evil had befallen Marmaduke 
Cromwell, but she beyond herself with fear for 
him, cried,— 

“Gol go! there is a conspiracy against you ; 
if you stay you will be murdered; oh for 
Heaven’s sake do not linger,’’ and then for 
answer, taking her hand i» his, he led her into his 
sanctum, where sat Lewis Fordham, 

‘‘Now,” he said, serenely, “‘ tell me all.” 

Briefly she told her tale, trembling like a chid- 
den child. At its conclusion, Sterling remarked 
calmly to the office-boy, — 

“ Fetch Constable Boram, he will be passing 
the end of the street in a moment. Fordham 
will you take Miss Chester home ¢” 

“ Let me stay with you,” she entreated, “ how 
can I rest to-night uncertain of your fare?” In 
tis hour she did not heed what she said, but he 
heard and his heart leapt withiu him. 

Pulling back a curtain he showed a little 
alcove, 

“You will be hidden here; Fordham bring 
Miss Chester wine, whilst I look to my revolver. 
Coming for me are they? Well as [ am the most 
interested party in the matter—I shall be pre 
pared—Rosemary, have no fear, dear heart, they 
sha'l not harm you.” 

* s * a 

So long they waited for the miscreant’s comin 
that Constable Boram began to think the alarm 
a false one, and even Fordham fancied Rozemary, 
in her anxiety and fear, had a little exaggerated 
the danger to Sterling. The latter had placed 
Boram and his friend close to the wall, beneath 
the skylight, where no glimpse of them could be 
caught from the outer world. He himself sat at 
an angle where it would be impossible for any 
oue from above successfully to fire at him, and he 
pretended to be engaged with his work. 

Just when Boram was thinking of going away 
they heard the stealthy crawling of some one on 
the roof. Sterling flashed a glance at Fordham, 
the glance meant battle. Then they waited. 
Presently a man’s body was visible throuyh the 
aperture ; evidently the fellow himself was con- 
sidering his next move. There was a brief hesi- 
tafion on his part, then he swung himself over 
the roof,and having ascertained that a window 
with a projecting sill was within easy distance, 
prepared to fall, when Sterling rising, said,— 

“ Hil you fellow there! what are you doing t” 

He knew that everything now depended ypon 
his promptitude, and dropping to the eill, from 
the sill to the floor, answered,— 

“T have come to settle old scores.” 

But before he could move, he felt himself 
pinioned from behind, and heard Buram say with 
a chuckle,— 

“Checkmate !” 

There was a brief, violent struggle, then the 
handcuffs were on, and the constable prejuired to 
march the prisoner away, but swearing horribly 
he flung himself to the floor, and it was not untft 
further assistance had been obtained, that he 
could be removed; even then it was necessary 
to take him in acab. Quiet being once more 
restored, Sterling swept aside the curtain which 
screened Rosemary from view, and found she had 
fainted, J 

. * * + * 

Half-an-hour later they were walking home 
under a cloudy sky ; Fordham had retur: ed to 
his chambers smiling significantly to himself, and 
Rosemary very much shaken and confused, was 
silent’ as she Jeaned upon Sterling’s arm. His 
heart was beating fast, and notwithstanding that 
the week stipulated upon was not gune, he felb 
himself absolved by to-night’s events from his 
promise. He would endure unerrtainty no 
longer ; stooping he peered through the darkness 
into her face, then he said,— 

*- Rosemary, why did you risk so much for my 
sake?” 

“T did very little,” she murmured back, “and 
you are our best friend,” 

“Nothing more than a friend? Do not you 
give me a little love?” 

* T have given you all my heart,” she answered 
bravely, “I had nothing else to give in returo 
for all your goodness.” 
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“ You could give me yourself ; will you? Rose- 
mary, my darling; will you promise to-night to 
be my own wife? Let me have the right to 
shelter you and the Professor. I would not part 
you if Ieould. He shall be only less dear to me 
than your own sweet self.” 

She was trembling very much, because so great 
a joy was offered her, and she feared yet to 
accept it. “» 

“You do not understand what you ask, or who 
I am,” she said, simply, “I do not know that 
myself; I am a poor waif, adopted by my 
guardian who found me.” 

“In Chester-street ! oh yes. sweetheart, I have 
known that story a long time now. But do you 
think my love is to be influenced by it? What 
do I care about your origin so long as you 
remain, your sweet self—birth is an accident— 
now Rose of mine, what do you say?” 

“That if you are content, I will labour all my 
life to deserve your love.” 

The street was dark and deserted ; he took 
her into his embrace and kissed her sweet lips in 
solemn acceptance of her gift. 

* 7. * * 

Mr. Fordham’s wish was fulfilled. Rosemary 
and her husband took up their abode at “ The 
Rovkery,” apartments being set aside for the sole 
use of the Profexsor and his faithful friend ; and 
in the full sumshine of prosperity, little Mrs. 
Verschoyle and her guardian, learned almost to 
forget all the bitver experiences of a bitter past, 


[THE END,] 








Prruars the secret of the sweet expression 
and habitual serenity of the Japavese women can 
be found in their freedom from small worries. 
The fashion ef dress never varying saves the 
wear of mind on that subject, and the bareness of 
the houses and simplicity of diet makes house- 
keeping awmere bagatelle. Everything is ex- 
quisitely clean, and easily kept so. There is no 
paint, no drapery, no crowd of little ornaments, 
no coming into the houses with the footwear 
worn into the dusty streets. And then the feel- 
ing of living in rooms that can be turned into 
balconies and verandas at a moment's notice, of 
having walls that slide away as freely as do the 
acenes on the stage, and let in all out-of-doors or 
change the suites of rooms to the shape and size 
that the whim of the day or the hour requires, 
The Japanese are learning much from us, some 
things net to their improvement. We might 
begin, with profit to ourselves, to learn of them. 


Tus Hyena.— These animals are so numerous 
in south-western Africa, that it is no difficult 
matter to find hundreds of their holes in the 
space of half an heur; and not a night passes 
without their proximity being betrayed by their 
disagreeable howls. The hyena is able. in the 
course of a few hours during the night, to burrow 
into the loamy soil, which is hardened by the 
heat of the sun, end to prepare for itself a subter- 
ranean dwelling. In the most busy parts of the 
town such pits or burrows are often found in the 
morning, left in an unfinished state, the animal 
having been disturbed by the noise of the stirring 
population, The aversion of the hyena for the 
light of day is so great that you may tread upon 
& pit or den in which it is reposing without any 
apprehension ; nay, we were unable to induce it 
to leave its den, either by ballooing or throwing 
stones, while four or five of us stood prepared to 
receive it, with our pieces ready cocked, The 
mouths of these dens are three or four times as 
large as a fox’s burrow, and run from ten to fif'een 
feet under ground, when they make a turn, so 
that it is impossible to reach the animal, while it 
is crouched in its lair, either by stones or ~shot 
The hyena very rarely makes its appearance in 
the day ; but during our stay in Benguela, one of 
them actually lay down in an open space in front 
of our heuse, which was situated in the very 
heart of the town, and was shot at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. After it was shot it bit the iron 
lance which was thrust into its jaws with such 
fury that it broke three of the strongest grinders 
to pieces. It strikes me that the hyena is un- 


justly charged with great cruelty, 


A LITTLE DROP OF INK. 


A LaRrcE proportion of our drop of ink was 
once water. Think for a moment of the familiar 
facts—of the.ocean and the action of the sun- 
beams upon it, causing the infinite number of 
particles:gomposing it to get further and further 
away from each other, and so to ascend in the 
air as invisible vapour. This invisible vapour 
rises ard rises till it becomes evoled, and 
condenses into a cloud, The eloud is then 
carried along by the wind, till it comes in contact 
with a cold current of air or chilling surface, 
which causes the watery particles of the cloud 
to run together and form drops of moisture, 
which, being pulled by the earth gravity, are too 
heavy to remain suspended ip the air, and so fall 
to the ground as rain. A part of the rain that 
thus falls gives moisture to the ground, while 
another part percolates through the pores of the 
earth, till it reaches strata of soil such as clay, 
through which it can no longer drain, and is thus 
kept imprisoned to form inte wells, Another 
part falls on large areas of sloping ground, that 
decline on both sides towards the river and are 
called the water basins. A good proportion of 
rain that@alls on these exten-ive_tracts of land 
collects into streams and smaller rivers, which 
flowing down the basin slopes, pour into the 
main river, to thus increase its volume. This 
constant flow of water, over the water basins and 
along the river’s bed, is slowly but surely altoring 
the ralative position of land and water. Tho 
weather, by acting on the crust of the earth, 
loosens its soil, and the rain, streams, and rivers 
carry along in their flow a portion of this 
loosened earth, depositing it eventually at the 
bottom of the sea, It has been calculated that 
the sum tot#l of the soil thus taken from the 
earth’s surface by the united rivers and streams 
of the world is sufficient to build up a range of 
mountains a thousand feet high, one mile wide 
at the base, and thirty miles long. Our little 
Thames alone carries to the sea 14,000,000 cubic 
feet of solid matter. Let us imagine a huge 
mass of stone, 100 feet in width, 100 feet bigh ; 
this would contain 1,000,000 cubic feet of sulid 
matter. Fourteen of these cubes are taken from 
the Thames basis by running water each year 
and deposited at the bottom of the sea. The 
Thames basin has, however, an area of 6,160 
square miles,and this immense amonns of matter 
is abstracted from this large extent of surtace, so 
thar it would only wear away the basin 1-800th 
part of an inch each year. At the present wear 
and tear the basin has only been lowered one inch 
since the Norman Conquest, and Professor Geikie 
has calculated that it would take 8,500.000 
years to reduce the Br t sh Isles to the level of 
the sea. We now know where the water com. 
posing our little drop of ink comes from, and the 
work it helps to do in Nature’s great workshop. 
The chemist by some interesting experiments 
can turn pure water into oxygen gas eigh: parts 
to one part of hydrogen, and by mixing these 
gases in these proportions he can obtain pure 
water. Hydr gen gas is the lightes! sub-tance 
known in nature, and is most inflammable ; 
oxygen gas is the most active supporter of com- 
bustion. What a mystery is here, that by a 
combination of these two gases we form water 
by which we extinguish a flame. 


EXxrertMEntTs have lately been made showing 
the effect of the colour of glass hoitles on liquids 
contained therein, Tt has been proved that liguor- 
contained in colourless bot‘ les, which have been 
expsed some time to the light, acquire an un- 
pleasant taste, and this, too, even though they may 
have been of superior quality before treatment. 
On the other hand, liquors in brown or green 
bottles remain unchanged in quality, even if ex- 
posed to strong sunlight. The experiments 
proved that these results were due to the 
chemical action of light, and that in consequence 
re', orange, yellow, green, or opaque horsles 
should be selected for the preservation of liquors, 
while white, blue, and vivlet glass should be 





avoided, 





A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


THoretD found himself thinking very fre- 
quently of Patricia, The girl’s sad pale look 
even more than her half unconscious confession 
told him she was really unhappy, and Thorold’s 
heart was built of that stuff that cannot bear 
that any woman’s life should hold a sorrow or a 
trouble, particularly the women he knew and 
liked. He had been drawn irrisistibly towards 
Lady Patricia in the first moment of their meet- 
ing, without knowing whether she had beauty or 
not. Thorold admired her, she had such a re- 
fined and proud bearing, her voice was 20 sweet, 
and she possessed a shyness and yet a sort of 
queenlinessiv her manner that was most charming. 

Of course he had no such thoughts for Lady 
Patricia as he gave to the remembrance of 
Miriam, the one intoxicated him, filled him with 
dreams and hopes aud feelings that were not to 
be adequately set duwn in worda, the ether 
appealed to him uncovsciously, and touched the 
deep well of his manhood's protective atlection 
whilst teuchivg his admiration also, 

He could never have described even to him- 
self the subtle power Miriam’s loveliness workec: 
in bis heart, the mere suggestion of those vague 
delicious hopes which came crowding upon him 
ve thick and fast was suflictent to send the blood 
‘eaping to his face and set his pulses thrilling. 
Though nothing was defined, wothing elear o 
ture, Miriam’s face seemed to shine before him 
all the time spurring him on in forcible though in. 
visible fashion to accomp ish every task appointed 
him to cut his way as fast as possible to the head 
of his profession, so that money as well as fame 
might be laid along with his heart at her feet. 

The days he spent in town after his return 
from Crowhurst were the hardest in ove sense he 
had ever kuown, he was «at work from early morr 
almost to midvight. yet thev were glorious days, 
days fuil of sunshine, brilliant enchanting, int oxi- 
cating the sunshine of love and love’s hopes, 
Had Thorold been in the smallest degree a man 
of the werld he would doubtless have kuown 
better than to let his hopes fly so thick and sure 
about him ; Miriam had wosr ce tainly given him 
a good deal of encouragement, but a worldly 
man would have set down this encouragement at 
its true value, and have paused to ask himself @ 
few questions before letting hope titke tull posses- 
sion of him. 

Not s0, Thorold—to him with his simple 
exrne-t faith in wowanly goodness in his utter 
ignorance of eoquetry or the fine art of flirtation 
Miriam’s decided preterence for his society, her 
many sweet words, her clinging ways and geueral 
bearing meant ove thing and one thing only 
(strange almost incomprehensible as it was to 
him, she being so beautiful and he so infiuitels 
unworthy to stand bexide her) The fact that 
her woman’s heart had gone out to him and that 
in his companionshtp was her happiness Thorold 
had nota grain of vanity in his cxmposition, the 
thoughts und dreams thar filled his mind now 
would never have dawued there but for Miriaca’s 
attitude towards bim ; it had been her manner 
alove that had put such marvellous hopes into 
his hard working life, ber work altogether that 
had made him so changed a man. 

Thorold doubted uo creature easily, how could 
it be possible for him to deubt the meaning of 
Miriam’. tender interest and warmest sytopathy 
with him ? 

Patricia de Burgh, with that sharp insight inte 
people and things which she possesse! so keenly, 
had, as we have seen, iustantly gauged the nature 
of this man whom, for her own vanity and 
miserable coquetry, Miriam Stapleton had 
played with sv completely ; and having so surely 
gauged Thorold’s heart anc pature, the girl knew 
fell well the suffering that must come to hirn sc 
soon as Miriam’s falseness was made manifest to 
him 

While she was occupying a great many moments 
of Thorold’s thoughts, Patricia, in her turn, found 
herseif thinking with strange earnestness about 
the hard-working young engineer, whom sh 
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knew so s'ightly but whom she liked already so | 
Weil, 

She wa: exceedingly unhappy in these first 

lesolite days of her banishment. Life in 

- great aunt’s gloomy old house would hive 
wen dreary enough under ordinary circumstances, 

row, with her heart brui-ed and bleeding 
m the vielence of the rupture with her most 
isloved brother, with the cloud of misgivings and 
doubts for his future heavy above her, with no 
prospect of a reconciliation with Settefeild, and 
very possi y of being permitted by her mother 
to remain indefinitely in her present quarters, 
Patricia found life a very heavy and unhappy 
a Yfair. 

Her unexpected meetirg with Thorold seemed 
ikea faint streak of gold where all was grey, and 
even this gold dil not linger long, for thought of 
the young man meant thought of his approaching 

row and disappoiatmert, and brought only 
more clearly and mvre convincingly before hr 

e remembrance of Miriam’s unworthiness and 

entua! J 














ed her regret and fear over her brother's 
advised marriage. 

Each day afterwards when the girl went out 
for her walk with her maid, her eyes went about 
in unconscious fashion seeking once and again the 

ight of Thorold’s frank, handsome face. She 
grew to call him her friend in these moments. 

She smiled a little sadly to herself as she 
realised how—despite her proud place in the 
world, daughter of one Earl, sister of another— 
y friend!ess she was, 
She was net a girl who had either gushed her- 
self over other girls or permitted any other girl 

gush over ber, Her greatest friend had been 
her brother. 

She had always found more sympathy from 
Danvers than from any woman she hai met. 
With her mother, as we know, Patricia had no 
yapathy. The gil did not trouble herself about 
ier mother’s disappointment over her looks or 
her lack of suceess—her mother’s aims and 
thoughts and amusements were not hers. 

She had a gentle way with her in dealing with 
*r mother, She recognised Lady S-ttcefield’s 
claim to beauty, and honoured it accordingly. 
fer mother had never been very iatellectual. 
Hfonesty for her mother’s sake, Patricia regretted 
the dark complexion she inherited from her 
father’s race, and she had a little wistful feeling 
sometimes (for after all she was very young) 
tat, perhaps life would have been sweeter for 
hee had she been able to find fav.ur in her 
miother’s eyes az a flaxen-hairel clinging little 

fant with the gift of beauty replacing those 
intellectua! quelities which her brother had found 
so remarkable. and encouraged so warmly, 

“However I am not beautiful, so there is no 
use crying over spilt milk,” Patricia always said 
to herself when these wistful moods came. The 
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love between her mother and herse!f had been 
harper than usual since her arvival in Londen. 
ie had written to Lady Settefeild in Paris a 
centle yet frankly worded explanation of what 
had occurred, but her mother had made no reply. 
Patricia was a little surprised at this, for she 
keew that from her point of view Lady Sette- 
feild would be qui‘e as oppored to the marriage 
she (Patricia) was, her mother, however, was 
iota good correspondent and no doubt she was 
nendivg her energy in writing to her son 
instead of her daughter, 
“ Her lalyship will surely send for you to juin 
in Paris, my lady,” Patricia’s faithful maid 
\ to her one afternoon as they started forth 
for their jaily constitutional, “and ’deed I hope 
she may send soon, for Loadon never did 
uyree with you, my lady.” 
° e y 1,” Patricia said gently ; but 

















longing fora Cesper sympathy, a bond of true | 





his lord-hip as she expected todo, It must be 
something very bad to make such a split between 
them two, for they weren't never like two ordi- 
nary brother and sister, my poor young lady she 
adored his lordship, and I can’t make out what's 
happened to come between them in this way.” 
Cu’ loud, the maid, who was somewhat of a 
privileged person, continued discussing the 
present situation. 

**You haven't had no letter from Lady Agnes 
neither, have you my lady?” 

Patricia shook her head. 

** Aunt Agnes is still abroad,” the answered. 
“You kuow her eldest boy, my cousia Frascis, 
is no better than he was, Mortimer.” 

“Td a deal rather you was staying with your 
Aunt Agnes than with this old lady, it’s altogether 
too dull and heavy for you, my dear.” 

Patricia smiled faintly. Mortimer’s affection 
was of a blunt description, but it was very sweet 
to the girl nevertheless, 

“Tam afraid you, too, are very dull Mortimer,” 
she said gently. 

“Oh! me, it don’t count, I'm happy any- 
where's as long as I am with you mj lady, though 
I do say,” Mortimer confessed frankly, “as I 
don’t care as much for Bloomsbury agI do for 
he other parts of London. I wish you'd let me 
call a hansom my lady and drive you across to 
Hyde Paik. I'm sure it would d» you goud.” 

But Patricia shook her head. 

* Not this afternoon Mortimer,” she answered, 
sighing faintly, and then she became conscious. of 
a warm sense of pleasure filling her in every 
fibre of her being. Just before her, advancing 
eagerly with a smile of welcome on his handsome 
face, was the figure of Thorold Musgrove. 

Patricia stretched out her hand to him and he 
clasped it warmly, his eyes noting with consider- 
able pain the while how wan and ill the girl 
still l»oked, 

“ Fate is kind to me, Lady Patricia,” he said as 
he withdrew her’ hand. “I was just hoping I 
might have the pleasure of seeing you somewhere 
in this big old square, and for once my wish was 
fulfilled.” 

* I walk here every day,” Patricia said. 

Thorold fell into step beside her, and Mortimer 
dropped a little behind surveying Mr. Mus- 
grove’s strong well-built figure, and noting the 
goodness in his frank happy-looking face with 
extreme approval. 

This young man had not an air of exces:ive 
smartness, H+ wore no expensive button-hole nor 
were his garments extraordinarily new or good ; 
but there was an element of manliness, of strength, 
of kindliness which appealed instantly to the 
humbler woman’s appreciation. Moreover, she 
had seen the glow of pleasure spread for an 
instant over Patricia’s cheek, and anything that 
could give pleasure to her dear young mistress at 
this moment was more than welcome to Mortimer. 
| “T don’t remember seeing him come to 

Lowdnes-square ” the mail said to herself, “he’s 
one of the busy peuple of the world I should 
think, and a deal better nor most of them as 
come falalling about after the Countess, This 
one ain't got much nonsense about him, that I'll 
bet.” 

© Thorold, unconscious of the criticism being 
passed upon him by Patricia’s faithful attendant, 
was talking away briskly to the girl. 

“Tam obliged to pass here twice every day for 
the moment, and I have locked for you each time 
Lady Patricia—it was silly of me was it not,” he 
said laughingly, “for considering the early and 
late hours at which I go and return from my 
work I could hardly expect you to be ont just at 
those moments. I hopa you are well, ” Thorold 
added, his tone gentle and almost tender az he 
said this, for the girl’s sombre look, her pathetic 








a ‘’ y 

F hed a3 she spok-, for if she were well in 
health her heart lay sick and heavy in her breast. 
“I do not expect her ladyship wiil send for me at 
ail, Mortimer,” she added, after a moment's 
13@ 

Mortimer grunted to herself, 
“No more don’s I!” she said to herself, “I 
cnly said it just to cheer her up a bit, poor child, 
t makes me miserable to see her locking so pale 
ont sad, and to know she is living in that gloomy 
L hole instwal of enjoying herself along with 
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eyes hurt him to see, 
| “Oh! yes, thank you, I am very well,” Patricia 

answered, “Iam very glad to see you, Mr. Mus- 
grove, are you going to your work now, if so I 
must not detain you.” 

“]T have a holiday this afternoon,” Thorold 
answered. “‘To-night I must be very busy, but 
T am waiting for some communication from 
abroad which cannot reach me till late in the 
afternoon, so for the next hour or two I am 








Patricia. I do not have many halt-holidays like 

this, I assure you” 

“ How splendid it must be to work so hard. I 

wish you would tell me so-uetimes about your 

work, Mr. Musgrove. You are an engineer, I know, 

but I am almost lamentably ignorant about your 

profession,” 

“ T will tell you all and everything I can, Lady 

Patricia, if I may have the pleasure of remaining 

with you for half an hour. I believe I can soon 

put the meaning of engineering in general, and 

my work in particular, before you. It is dis- 

agreeable walking in the streets, shall we turn 
into these dingy old gardens? They are not very 
like gardens, are they?” Thorold said, laughing 
brightly, delighted to see how her face had 
lighted up even in the short time she had been 
conversing with him. “Still they are better 
than these streets. I expect your maid “has a 
key, has she not ?” 

Mortimer produced the key, and in another few 
moments Patricia and Thorold were pacing slowly 
round the gravel path under the branches of the 
smoke-stained and dust-grimed trees. 

Thorold’s pride could not fail to be touched by 
Patricia’s interest in himself and his work, but 
his chief feeling was one of sincerest regret and 
pity for herself. 

With his illimitable sympathy and that tenler 
comprehension which his mother’s long illness 
had brought out so beautifully in his nature, 
Thorold felt that the shadow that lay upon Lady 
Patricia just now was a very, very heavy one— 
heavier and eadder for being, perbaps, one of the 
first that had fallen over the brightness of her 
young life. 

“] wish I might be permitted to call her friend, 
then, perhaps, I might help her a little,” he 
thought to himself. 

He talked easily and fluently about his work, 
and he was amazed at the quick way in which 
Patricia fullowed him and grasped the meaning of 
everything he told Ker. . 

“You have an unusually clear perception—a 
marvellous intelligence,” he said to her once 
urged todo soinvoluntarily by the admira‘ion her 
intellect kindled in him. “I should thiuk there 
is very little you could not understand or do, 
Lady Pafricia, if you set yourself to do it. Please 
don’t come into my world just yet. I cannot 
afford to meet co dangerous a rivel !” 

Patricia laughed softly and coloured a little. 
She had one of her beautiful moments just then, 
and Thorold found a great fascination iu her big, 
dark eyes, in her clear olive skin and her mobile 
lips with their ever changing expression. 

“You are very like your brother, in some 
ways,” he said, after a moment’s pause. “TI had 
only one conversation with Lord Settefeild, but 
he impressed me immediately as being a man of 
superior mental calibre and thought, and you 
reveal the same qualities.” 

Pa'ricia’s colour faded now. 

“My brother is a brilliant man,” she said 
proudly, tenderly, and yet most sadly. “ All the 
knowledge I have I got from Danvers. We 
—we have always been close companions ; we 
have thought and read together all our lives ; we 
have had a bond of unbroken sympathy and con- 
fidence and understanding between us ever since 
I can remember anything at all—uotil now.” 

“Ah, I can understand this bond so well!” 
Thorold cried eagerly. ‘ My dear, lost mother 
was to me all that you have been to your brother. 
If I were-to try and tell you the joy, the sweet- 
ness, the help that went out of my life when she 
went, Lady Patricia, I—I could never succeed— 
never!” 

“T can believe it all,” the girl said, softly, her 
heart stirred to its depths by the tons of his 
voice, “ without your words,” 

Then, seeing the shadow on his face, she 
hastened to change the subject, and in a little 
while Thorold was deep in the description of his 
present undertaking, an important and exceed- 
ingly intricate bit of engineering work. 

“Tf I succeed in this it will make such a 
difference to me!” he cried, enthusiastically, his 
whole handsome young face aglow, “and oh! I 
want to succeed ; I want to rise, Lady Patricia, 

[ want to have fame and money and a high place 





! going to beidle. A novel experience for me, Lady 
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for one, who, please Heaven, will come into my 
hard working life very—very soon now, and bring 
to me not only the sympathy and devotion of my 
dead mother but the sweetness, the divine happi- 
nes3 that love alone, true deep love can ever 
bring; but, please forgive me!” Thorold said, 
pausing abruptly, for a swift change, a grey cold- 
ness seemed to spread over Patricia’s face, blot- 
ting out the tender sympathy, the eagerness 
which had shone out on it so clearly only a 
moment before. -“ You are tired, and I am bor- 
ing you to death. : I beg your pardon, Lady 
Patricia—I—I spoke without thinking ; Iscarcely 
knew I was speaking; I—have no right to 
intrude my private feelings upon you in this 
way.” 

Patricia put out her hand. 

*'You wrong me,” she said, in her low sad 
voice, “I ani deeply—deeply interested in you, 
and in your life. I—I am touched by this 
evidence of your friendship, Mr, Musgrove ; and 
I hope ; oh! I hope from my heart all will go 
well with you, and that your dreams may be ful- 
filled. You know we poor feeble human beings 
are so apt to grow weak—and selfish,” Patricia 
said, trying to smile, and not succeeding very 
well, “I am not very happy just now Mr, Mus- 
grove, and—and——” 

“T understand,” Thorold hastened to say, 
‘*my happiness hurt you a little, oh! I am so 
sorry. I do not know if you will think me pre- 
sumptuous, Lady Patricia, for after all I am 
hardly more than a stranger to you, ani our 
places are not equal in the world. Ah! yes, in 
your eyes I know they are,” he added, as the 
girl made a passionate gesture of dissent ; “but 
you are something different to most other people 
I have known. I should like to help you if such 
a thing were in my power. Will you let me 
offer you my friendship and my help now and 
always.” 

“ Your friendship ; yes, most surely,” Patricia 
answered him, and there were tears in her eyes 
now, “and your help also ; if I should ever need 
it, Just now you can do nothing for me, except,” 
and Patricia paused an instant, “except to give 
me @ promise.” 

Her sweet lips faltered a little, looking at his 
handsome face illumined by the hope and joy of 
the happiness he imagined so nearly his, the 
girl’s heart sank as she realised the blow that 
must fall upon him and his future when the truth 
was revealed to him absolutely. 

“T want you to give me this promise,” she 
said, looking for one instant into his eyes, her 
own face agitated, troubled, eager. ‘‘I want you 
to promise me for your dead mother’s sake that 
“if—if the darkness of disappoiatment should fall 
upon the brightness of your hope, if all your 
dreams and desires should fall to the ground and 
sorrow take the place of your happiness, you will 
not let despair take possession of you; you will 
not give up your place in the world, you will still 
work on nobly, perseveringly, though even your 
heart itself seems to have gone from you and life 
has a dull and empty look. Give me this one 
promise, and you will have done more to help me 
than I can possibly tell you now.” 

She stretched out her hands to him, and Thorold 
paused a moment before he clasped them 
in his. 

His face had a surprised and almost distressed 
expression. He could not fail to be touched by her 
agitation, by the note of sincere eager earnestness, 
that rang in her voice. 

Her words were strange ones ; they bewildered 
him just a little, Then the goodness that lay 
beneath the words, strange as they were, rose up 
before him. The depth and nobility of the 
woman’s character came to his comprehension, 
pressing her two cold, small hands firmly_in his 
he did as she desired. 

“T promise what you ask, Lady Patricia, and I 
thank you from my heart for your sincere, your 
sweet interest in me and in my future; and 
now I am going to take a friend’s liberty and 
urge you to return to the house, though it is 
not cold it is damp, and you are looking pale 
and tired. I reproach myself for having kept 
you out here so long listening to all my stories of 
my work and myself. Iam sure Lord Settefeild 
would bewery angry with me if he could see you 





now and kuow that it was my fault you are so 
fatigued.” 

Patricia only smiled, she made no reply, but 
she walked immediately out of the gardens, 
having a feeling of strange vague pleasure even 
in her sadvess at being taken care of by him in 
this way. 

When they parted she gave him her hand 
again. 

“I hope I shall see you soon,” she said ; but, as 
she turned: indoors, her eyes were heavy with 
tears, for the presentiment was upon her most 
surely that when next she saw him it would be 
with the brightuess of his life dimmed, and the 
weizht of bitterest, disappointment clinging 
about him dragging his spirit from the heaven of 
its hopes, dowa, down, down to the level of the 
earth beneath his feet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mreram's determination to have her marriage 
a3 quiet as it was possible for it to be, appeared 
to her betrothed but another proof of the charm 
and modest quality of her nature. He himself 
was just as pleased to have the whole matter 
accomplished in this quiet fashion, though had 
Miriam desired otherwise, he would, it need 
hardly be said, have sacrificed any and every 
personal wish or feeling to give her pleasure. 
Save for the quarrel and separation with Patricia 
there was nothing but satisfaction now attending 
the affair of his marriage. 

The Countess of Settefeild had written from 
Paris, she was a woman of the world, and she 
accepted the inevitable gracefully, moreover a 
new influence had come into the life of Patricia’s 
beautiful mother ; she had her share of matri- 
monial plans to announce. She informed her 
aon of these plans in her letter. 

An old almirer, a French Duke of ancient 
lineage and regal wealth, had for the third or 
fourth time in his life demanded the hand of 
Constance Lady Settefei!d iu marriage, and Con- 
stance Lady Settefeild had at length determined 
to give him the happiness he desired, and honour 
him by becoming his wife, 

“Our marriage will be immediately,” the 
Countess wrote,-“ necessarily a very quiet aad 
modest ceremony. I should wish you to come 
over, my dear Danvers, but Patricia had better 
remain a little long r with Aunt Susav. No 
doubt you will both be surprised at my news, 
but I hope you will find a frierd, if not a 
second father in the Duke. You know him to 
be a charming and cultured man, and I confi- 
dently look forward to a happy interchange of 
sympathy between my husband and my children. 
Pray ¢ nvey all kind messages to Miss Stapleton. 
I approve of her preference for a quiet marriage. 
Let me know all your plans, and please inform 
Patricia of my news. I have no time to write to 
her for the moment. When your Aunt Agnes 
Blanqueville returns to England Patiivia had 
better go and stay with her, as the Duke desires 
to travel for a year after our marriage I am 
afraid it will not be posible for Patricia to come 
to me;” and, with one or two minor details touch- 
iog on money and property, Lady Settefeild 
brought her letter to a close. The Earl was 
conscious of a touch of new pain when he thought 
of his sister in connection with this important 
change in his mother’s life. He was unfailingly 
pleased that this mother accepted his marriage 
so easily, though he knew had not her own 
affairs engrossed her so completely, matters 
would hae been very different. 

He talked over the subject of Patricia with 
Miriam. He found his future wife an angel of 
sympathy and eweetness about his sister. 

“Oh! try and make her |:ke me,” Miriam 
said to him, in that artless and eager way she 
could assume so well when she chose. ‘ Your 
mother’s marriage really robs Patricia of a home ; 
now, if only she would love me a little, think 
how happy we should be ! She would always live 
with us, then, Danvers dear.” 

The man was deeply touched by her goodness, 

“Tf she could know you as I know you, 
Patricia would adore you, my dearest love,” he 
said, fervently, earnestly. 





He wrote to Patricia and enclose t his mother’s 
letter. He male one mo e ap, eal to his sister to 
be juss and generous ; Lut he wrote coldly, he 
could not help this. Wien he recalled Patricia’s 
openly expressed doubt of the woman he loved, 
it hardened-his heart agains Patricia in the most 
emphatic way. 

This letter reached Patricia the very evening 
of the day she had walked in the gardeus with 
Thorold, and he had laid bare before her his eager 
hope, his tender love. 

The message of sisterly sweetness and good- 
ners Miriam sent to her, made the hot blood 
surge about Puatriéia’s true, honest hea:t. She 
smiled sadly enough over her mother’s letter. 

“We could not be more wide apart than we 
are, Now she will be happy—my beautiful 
mother—she will have no more trouble about 
me. I will send her a few lines even though she 
does not ask for them.” 

To Sertefeild’s letter Patricia wrote a cold 
auswer. The fact that he had sent her froin 
him—left her little pleading note unauswered all 
this time, and when he did write, addressed her 
in the formal tones of a stranger, froze the girl’s 
heart to its core, 

“ Not even to win back your love to give my- 
self a home can I be false to the tiuth—to my 
own honest conviction. Now, more than before, 
I know and feel the unworthiness of her nature ; 
now, with the knowledge of the work her cruel 
vanity will do in that good man’s life, I could 
not play Judas to myself. Ido not like her—I 
cannot tell a lie, and say I do.” 

And so the breach was widened even greater 
than before, and Patricia lived out the long, sad 
days with an aching heart and a sense of desola- 
tion that was greater than any physical paia. 

There was a brief announcement of her 
mother's quiet, though brilliant marriage in the 
papers. Patricia smiled faintly as she conjured 
up the go:sip this news would evoke, and ten 
days later, one sombre Novenber niorning, 
Patricia read a few brief lines informing the 
world at large that a marriage had been svulem- 
nized between Danvers George Pierrepoiut, Earl 
of Settefeild, and Miriam, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Stapleton, of Crowshurst, Westshire. 

The suspense was ended the deed was done ; 
but as Patricia eat looking at the words that told 
this story, her whole heart and sympathy wend 
out to the man to whom this brief announce- 
ment would brivg a very death of despair and 
disappointment. 

For her brother, her doubts and fears were 
now merged inte one feeling, a clinging yearning 
hope that they might never be realised, and that 
Miriam having become his wife, might rise above 
those poorer things which before had been so 
necessary to her existence, and taking example 
from the man she had married, might become 
worthy, not of her high position only, but of the 
ceep love, the trust, the devotion h«r husband 
would lavish upon her. 

* 7 * * * ° 

November was become December, and the 
days were marching steadily on towards Christmas 
before Patricia heard anything of Thoro!d Mus- 
grove or of how he had borne the newa of 
Miriam’s marriage. 

It was in early December that Mortimer, 
seriously alarmed at her young lady's health, 
Patricia having managed to catch a severe 
bronchical cold, wrote such a stiff letter convey- 
ing so much reproach in its wording to Lady 
Agnes Bianqueville, who was just returned to 
town, that Patricia’s aunt came hurrying to 
Bloomsbury as fast as she could and insisted on 
carrying the girl away with her to the country. 

“My darling child, I wonder you have not 
died staying in this gloomy place with all the 
November fogs. Mortimer must pack up your 
things at once. I am not going to Lvamshire till 
the end of the week, but I won't let you stay 
here. My little bandbox of a town house is of 
an elastic disposition fortunately, so there will 
be plenty of room for you, and Frank will be 
overjoyed to have Cousin Patricia with him.” 

Patricia made no protest ; it was in fact very 
sweet and pleasant to have some one fussing about 
her so tenderly. There had always been more 
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“. AM KEEPING THE PROMISE I ONCE GAVE YOU, I SHALL K&EP IT ALL MY LIFE!” SAID THOROLD QUIETLY BUT FIRMLY. 


sympathy between herself and her Aunt Agnes 
than with any other of her relations. 

“ Auut Susan will be delighted to get rid of 
me,” she said, with a faint smile, “| have not 
made much progress with he. I have tried to 
do so, but she informed me flatly «he did net like 
me, she hat)d dark-skinned people, and as she 
did not intend to leave me anything in her will 
I need not bother myself about her.” 

Lady Agues Blanqueville langhed heartily. 

‘She is a really nice, plea~ant old woman ; 
thank goodness you need not stay with her. A 


few weeks down in the country with us, Pat, | 
dear, will soon set you up ; but first I sball have | 
you overhau'ed by a doctor here, | don't intend | 


to let you cough in that manner without kuowiug 
the reason why.” 

Mortimer was greatly pleased at her own 
tactics 

“There is a heart in Lady Aguex,” she said to 
herself, “though it were quite left out of her 
sister, the Duchess of Millerivos, 
care for no ,duchesses what go away and leave 
their children to take care of themselves ; thank 
goodne~s my dear will not be left here to spend 
a lonely Christmas, fretting her heart out. I 
wish she'd tell me what’s hurtingher. Of course 
it’s something to do with his lordship’s marriage, 
an? there’s beea a quarrel. I know enough of 
my youug lady to know the fault, if there is any, 
ain’! her's ; she loved him too well to do him 
any wrovg. I suppose she’s fretting about the 
marri#ge ; but there ain’t no reason for disliking 
the young Lady Settefeild, at lea-t, none as L 
bave heard on us yet ; time will show, all I’ve got 
to do now is to look after her aud get her well, 
poor dear !” 

Patricia's spirits rose wonderfully as she felt 
herself taken away from that gloomy old house 
at Bloomsbury, though her eyes weut half ten- 
derly to the leafless trees in the Ga dens as she 
drove past. 

She wondered again and again how it was with 
Thorold, and if in hia sorrow and shadow he had 
remembered the promise he had given her that 


Ugh! I don't | 





byegone afternoon, There was no way in which 
she could inquire aftgr him, so she could only 
pouderand conjecture and send him silent but 
most sincere -yiopathy. - 

Her aunt was more troubled about the girl 
than she let an, one know, 

When she had got Patricia carefully ensconed in 
a warm corner of ber drawing-room she sat down 
and sent a mes-ag~ to her pet coct r to come and 
prescribe tor the invalid, Patricia had always 
been very dear to this sister of her mother's, 
Lady Agnes had no daughters of her own, only 
four boys, three of whom were grown up and 
out in the world, and the youngest of whom was, 
it was feared, an incurable cripple. She was 
enchanted to have the girl with her 

“T think Constance ought to know how ill 
Patricia is,” sie said to her husband when they 
were alone, 

Mr. Bianquevii'le, a celebrated Queen's Counsel, 
a charming aud refined man, shared his wife’s 
anxiety, 

“We must keep the girl with us as long as 
possible ; she seems strangely sad and delicate, I 
always liked Patricia, she is above the ordinary 
run of girls. It is no use thinking of Constance 
just now, she dves not waut to be bothered with 
her children.” 

Well, I don’t mind how long she leaves Pat 
with us!" Lady Agues declared, warmly. “I 
had no idea the poor child was so miserable or 
I should have gone to her long ago. I faney she 
is fretting over Settefeild’s marriage ; she adored 
him, you know.” 

Mr Bianqueviile nodded his head. 

“ Lady Setrefeild weuld cut out most people, 
she is remarkably beautiful, Agnes.” 

**T hope she is as good as she looks,” was Lady 
Agnes’ reply. 

The doctor having come and gone, and Patricia 
seeming alreaty better, Lady Agnes announced 
she intended letting the girl go down to dinner. 

“Tr will do you good,” she declared, “not a 
party, just two or three interesting people—a 
barrister, of whom Gecrge thivks great things, 
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and his young wife, such a pretty girl, Pat,—then 
young Neville Blanqueville and some other young 
men whom George has wet lately and has taken 
a great fancy to, You wust wear a high-necked 
dress, and I shall pack you off to bed very early ; 
I am going to be most severe with you, Pat, my 
dear.” 

Patricia smiled at her aunt, but the tenderness 
lavished on her touched her so deeply, tears were 
cluse to her eyes all the time. 

She had a very delicate look when she came 
into the drawing-room in her white gown mado 
high to the throat ; her face was so wan she 
seemed to be only a shadow being with two very 
beautiful ey ex. 

Her uncle was standing talking to a young man 
as she entered, 

“ Patricia, my dear, permit me to present to 
you my friend, Mr. Thorold Musgrove.” 

The girl went very pale, and her hand was as 
cold as death. In one small instant she noted 
the change io his appearance, the grave cold look 
on his former bright eager face. There was 
nothing cold in his eyes as he turned and took 
her hand, 

““T have the honour of knowing Lady Patricia 
alreay,” he said. Then as the door opeved and 
others came in, he breathed out his regret, that 
was almost a sheek, at her appearance, “ You 
are ill,” he said, geutly. “Oh! I am sorry; I 
am sorry !” 

Patricia smiled up at him, and a little colour 
came into her cheeks. 

“Tam going to be better very soon,” she said ; 
then involuntary she added a question, “ And 
you ?” 

His eyes met hers and held them in a steady 

az, 
: “Tam well ; Iam strong,” he said, in a quied 
firm voice, “great things have befallen me, Lady 
Patricia, since I saw you’ I have wanted to 
meet. you #gaiu many many times, for | wanted 
to tell you that I am keeping the promise I once 
gave you. I shall keep it «1! my life }” 
(7'o be continued.) 
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JULIAN SEATED HIMSELF AT THE PIANO AND PLAYED AS I HAVE NEVER HEARD ANY MAN PLAY BEFORE OR SINCE, 


THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CaSTLEGRANGE, 
CHAPTER VII. 


Yes, tt was a fact—certainly a fact: Julian 
Tres-illian was rea!ly not so ugly after all / 

His dark hair was luxuriant and shove like 
velvet in the bright warm sunshine ; his fore- 
head was bread and white and grand looking, 
despite its furrows—a close-clipped, crisp grow- 
ing beard shading the lowe: part of his face and 
throat. 

But the rugged, sorrowfully-marked counte- 
nance of Mr Tre-sillian posse-sed at least ove 
pe fect, one nobly redeeming fexture—the beauti- 
ful eyes of the man. And his eyes were in truth 
beautiful ; it is the sole just word for them. 

There was in them a trustful, patient, plead- 
ing look which somehow remindes one of the 
soit dark clear eyes of a seal, aud these gave to 
the whole face of my guardian—it such indeed 
he actually was—a dignity and a swertness of 
expression, @ charm impo-sible to dep:et, which 
almost forced one to forget, even as one looked 
at him, the physical shert-comings which set him 
in life asone apart from the pleasures and the 
privileges of his muscular tellows. 

Yet I early discovered that, notwithstanding 
his stunteduess and his Jamene-s, Mr. Tressillian 
was no weaklivg, no puny bypochondriac, as one 
might suppose ; and Jater on he told me that 
when at howe at Custlegiange he frequently 
walked many solitary miles a day, if his personal 
attention and supervision were required at some 
distant farm. 

His own steward either rode or drove about 
the estate ; but he, Julian himself, rarely troubled 
the Cas'legrange stables, The horses in them 
were “eating their heads off,” he told me with 
& smile, 

Soon, however, when certain arrangements in 
England were cowpleted, arrangements conce: n- 
ing which I heard more anon, he was going 





abroad for some years—he was often away—in 
all likelihood this time for five or six. His desti- 
nation, in this instance, it appeared, was Southern 
Hungary and the Austrian Alps; and he in- 
tended to do much walkin, and climbing whilst 
there—such exercise always kept him in health, 
he said. 

On that morning at Lea Cottage, when we 
breakfasted tée-d-téte, perceiving that Mr. Tres- 
sillian himself had finished, and having thrown 
aside the Standard, was nearly hid-en now in 
the broad-sheets of the Daily Telegraph, I slipped 
quietly from my chair, tuok from a hanging 
shi lf hard by a certain book that I was then 
reading for atout the third time, and with my 
precious volume escaped into the garden by way 
of the glass doors, 

In a ‘distant corner of the lawn there was a 
drooping ash, the pliant branches of which, trained 
carefully earthward, formed in the summer-time 
a really charming bower—charming, that is, 
when strange, many-h gged iosects did not drop 
unexpectedly into one’s lap, and sometimes down 
one’s neck, from the umbrageous green dome 
overhead, 

And there was a rustic sat of dry brown 
wood, the abode of countlexs earwigs and cheese- 
logs, within this leafy arbour on the lawn ; and 
thither, the place in spite of its drawbacks being 
a favourite hauvt of mine, on that bright morn 
ing I fled from Mr, Tres-illian, with Zhe Coral 
Island for company. 

Bertie would be sure to eall by-and-by, I 
thought, to know how we were after the picnic ; 
he always did; and po-r Mra Joyce, being 
prostrate upstairs with one of her bad headaches, 
would, | knew from familar experience of the 
matter, be invisible until noon or there«bout. 

Therefore, of cour-e, I should h#¥t a holiday— 
a whole hbvliday. With a wriggte of intense enjey- 
went at the prospect, | settled myself in a corner 
of the dry rustic reat, and tucked my knees well 
under my fiock, for the while putting away all 
thought of Mr Tressillian aud what his visit to 
Thorpe might portend, 





Then I opened The Coral Island and prepared 
to be happy. 

However, barely ten minutes had glided by 
when a sturdy walking-stick parted the drooping 
boughs of the ash, and into my bower limped 
Julian Tressillian. 

“Oh!” exclaimed I ruefully. 

* Am I disturbing you? Icame on purpose to 
look for you, H be,” he announced at once. 
“ Ah, I see—you are delightfully cool and pleasant 
in here,” glancing upward with the flecking leaf- 
shadows quivering athwart this face, “but I 
should have imagined that it was about school 
time. Is it not then, Hebe?” 

“ A—a—school-time #” Iechoed blankly. “But 
Mrs Joyce is ill in bed, you see; and—and [ 
shall have a holiday ; shall I not }” 

“Tam afraid you are rather too fond of holi- 
days,” Mr. Tressillian said with a grave smile. 
“Why, you had one yesterday eurely—eh ? or 
how was it | found such a forsaken house on my 
arrival here, and only that grim old Prudence to 
welcome me to The Lea ?” 

“Well, you se, it was the day arranged for 
our picnic on the sea shore,” I explained slowly, 
and it may be rather more daringly than I should 
have spoken, feeling that I must defend Mrs, 
Joyce and myselt and our actions to the best of 
my ability, since my amiable and ease-lovivg 
governess was vot present at the moment to do 
it for us, “and we were obliged to tuke a holiday 
for that. We always do. But of course if we 
had known that you were coming, we should not 
have gone ; we should have put it: ff. But you 
said in the letter if you remember, that you were 
not coming until next week,” 

* Quite right” Mr. Tressillian leaned upon his 
stick ; and I was unea-ily conscious that the clear 
gaze of those beautiful gentle dark eyes of bis 
was resting steadily upon me. “How like how 
very like! In form—in colour—in manner—in 
everything ; the hair expecially,” I heard him 
otter. Aloud he added, rovsing himself: “ I 
suppose you are very fond of picnics, Hebe, and 
frequently have one in the summer ?” 
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“Oh, yes—often! Becauss, you see, Mrs. 
Joyce enjoys a pienic as much as anybody. And 
if we go any distance worth speaking of over the 
downs, we always ride there in Bertie’s covered- 
cart ; with Jeony, you kuow; only she coughs 
and stumbles along so! And yesterday Mr. 
Aragon, the painter from Shoreham, joived us 
under the clifis. We had never seen him before; 
although he is such a great chum of Bertie’s; 
and he—Bertie—paints with Mr. Aragon every 
Wednesday ; takes lessons, you know.” 

“Indeed? You must tell me something more 
of these Thorpe friends of yours, They interest 
me,” Mr. Tressillian said kindly. “ It was Bertie 
and his covered-cart, I presume, that brought you 
home last evening ?” 

“Yes; that was Bertie. Only he drove away 
80 quickly—-he wouldn't come in—-because, when 
he knew that you had arrived, he thought he 
would be in the way, you see.” 

“Tsee, You seem to know him very well—to 
be very fond of this young Mr. Bertie—what is 
his name?” 

“Wilford. Bertie Wilford. Ob, yes, he is 
always here—in fact he comes and goes whenever 
he likes, But you must not call him ‘ Mr.’—that 
is too funny ! Nobody ever dues ; it would make 
him laugh so if he were to hear_you. He is only 
a boy.” 

Mr, Tressillian held out his hand. 


“May I see the book you are reading?” he 


asked. 

I gave it to him directly. 

* The Coral Island,” he read aloud. Then he 
looked at the blank page at the beginning of the 
volume, and there saw written boldly — i 

“ Fiche Fairburn. With best love from Herbert 
Wilford.” 

“ Humph,” Mr. Tressillian said thoughtfully, 
when at last he gave the book back te me—“a 
nice wholesome sort of tale for you, it seems ; no 
harm there, at all events. It might have been 
worse—much worse,” he added as if to himself. 

“What might?” I inquired wonderingly. 

“ Mauy things, I fancy, my dear little girl. But 
{ meant more particularly perhaps that it would 
not have surprised me over much if I had found 
you devouring—well, literature of a very different 
quality. And so your young friend and charioteer 
Bertie is really named Herbert—Bertie for short, 
I suppose ?” 

I was always willing to talk about Bertie when 
he was not present himself to talk tome. If he 
had been a favcurite brother of my own I could 
not have loved him more sincerely. And so I was 
quick to tell Mr. Tressillian all that I could touch- 
ing the modest household at the Parsonage and 
the qniet life lived there by Bertie Wilford and 
his facher 

“ And the son, then, it seem*, has not cared to 
enter the Church, like his father?” questioned 
Mr. Tre:siilian. 

“No,” was my ingenuous reply ; “ Bertie him- 
self says that he was not cut out for a parson—” 

“Not cut out!” Mr. Tressillian repeated 
seriously, interrupting me. 

“No—not built that way, so he says. But 
éven if he had been, and had wanted to be one, I 
don’t think they could have managed it at the 
Parsonage. I remember old Mr. Wilford’s tell- 
ing Mra Joyce long ago thit he had no money to 
send Bertie to college with—csllege fees and 
things were so heavy, he said. So you see it was 
lucky he wanted to be a painter.” 

“So it was. And has this Bertie Wilford left 
school now ¢” 

“‘Oh, yes—now he has! When he was a little 
boy he used to read and study with his father, 
who tavght him a great deal of valuable know- 
ledge, Mrs. Joyce says ; when he was ten or eleven 
he went toa B.ighton boarding school; he left 
there when he was about fifteen, and has been at 
home at the Parsonage ever since. But he was 
always fond of drawing and painting, and knew 
more about that than anything elee.”’ 

“T see. He has made up bis mind to be a 
great artist then, some day?” 

“Oh yes !—he has ce: tainly made up his mind 
to that. Mr. Aragon strongly advises him to go 
to London and study at South Kensington, and 
draw from living models, and—and be a regular 
student for a while. He says it is no good hi: 





pottering about Thorpe, and sketching here and 
sketching there—he is losing time and might be 
doing better.” 

** And will he go?” 

“T expect so—by-and-by. And after two or 
three years of patient study in London, he ought 
to go abroad, Mr. Aragon says, -and visit the 
great art galleries at Florence and Dresden and 
Munich, and—and I forget where else he said.” 

“But all that, you know, Hebe, will cost 
money,” observed Mr. Tressillian gently. 

I explained eagerly and as well as I could that 
when Bertie Wi!ford came of age he would inherit 
a little fortune of his own ; some money which 
had been left to him by his mother—about 
thirteen or fourteen hundred pounds, I thought ; 
not mere. In the meantime his father allowed 
hirn five shillings a week for pocket-money ; and 
out of that sum he was expected to find his 
drawing and painting things, tobacco, and pay 
his railway fare, if he went that way, to Shore- 
ham ; which, however, was seldom ; because he 
was the happy possessor of that most delightful 
vehicle, the covered-cart. 

The covered-cart, I felt quite proud to be able 
to tell Mr. Tressillian, had been bought by Bertie 
Wilford..from old Jobson the Thorpe and Sand- 
field carrier, when that worthy, having grown tuo 
old for work, had gone to live with his married 
daughter at Pevensey—yes, bought entirely with 
savings which had been honourably earned by 
pencil and brush, the proceeds of water.colour 
drawings, mostly coast views of the neighbour- 
hood, which had been disposed of through the 
kind agency of Mr. Aragon. 

For whenever the painter went.to London 
upon business amorg the frame-makers and 
picture-dealers, he invariably took with him a 
few of the best samples of his favourite pupil’s 
skill ; and these drawings of Bertie’s Mr. Aragon 
always manage’ to sell somehow, even though 
occasionally he brought back his own. 

* Andis this Mr. Aragon an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy or at any other of the celebrated 
art galleries in town ?” Mr, Tressillian inquired. 

I had to confess that he was not ; hia pictures 
hitherto had always been rejected ; though some 
of the larger ones, Bertie said, were simply 
splendid—perfect—the loveliest things of their 
kind he had ever seen. It was most unjust ; a 
cruel shame ; and Mr, Aragon’s life was clouded 
and embittered by the world’s cold neglect and 
the unmerited failure which had been his portion 
throughout. , 

* And who zg Mr. Aragon?” Julian Tressillian 
asked then. 

Ah, that was a point, I explained, on which I 
could not enlighten him as fully as he might 
wish! All that I could tell my guardian was 
that Mr. Aragon was Mr. Aragon, his christian 
name being George ; that he was as an affectionate 
elder brother and Jonathan in one to Bertie 
Wilford ; and that for the past two or three 
years he had lived at Shoreham, where indeed 
Bertie had first made his acquaintance. 

Of his life before he had settled as a drawing- 
master in Shoreham, Mrs. Joyce and I knew 
nothing ; and somehow we did not fancy that, 
intimate as they were, Bertie himself knew much 
either. The painter seemed to have nobody be- 
longing to him ; no kith or kin ; but Mrs, Joyce 
said that, from the little she had gathered, she 
should imagine that Mr, Aragon’s life-story was 
no ordinary one—probably dark and sad and 
romantic; because it was a fact that, although 
Mr. Aragon wore a wedding-rivg upon his little 
finger, he cid not in reality like women. Oa the 
contrary, he-— 

Here my guardian and kinsman stopped me. 

He took out his watch and looked at it ; and I 
saw then that a distinct frown had contracted 
his fine white forehead. 

“T think, Hebe, we have chatted enough for 
the present, ’..ggid he ; “and now suppose, for a 
change, you come indoors with me, and let me 
hear you play something on the piano, I have a 
fancy to hear you, dear.” 

And so we returned to the house together, and 
with a thrill of pride and anticipatory triumph I 
remembered the three show tunes in my reper- 
tory, and what pains Mrs, Joyce had taken with 





me over them in order that I might rattle them 
off smartly aud do her credit— Cherry Ripe,” 
“Wait for the Waggon,” and “ Old Dog Tray.” 
My fingers positively itched to charm the ears of 
Julian with these delightful melodies, 

So I led the way indoors straightway to our 
cottage piano in the drawing-room. 

The dim old room was fragrant with bowls of 
fresh flowers, chiefly roses; beautifully neat, well- 
dusted and cool; for Prudence Best, whatever 
her failings in other respects, was at all times an 
excellent servant and housekeeper—up and about 
every morning in the summer-time at: half-past 
five. 

At Mr. Tressillian’s bidding, I found my music 
—though I did not want it—-perched myself upon 
the corkserew muzsic-stool, which had a trick of 
squeaking as if it were alive and in pain; and 
then as finely and as feelingly as I could I played 
to him—“ Cherry Ripe.” “ime 

I played it through twice indeed; the second 
time with perfect confiden and the loud pedal 
well down ; and then I,looked round for the 
applause I had earned. 4 

To my amazement, however, it was not forth- 
coming ; at any rate, not ia the lavish manner 
I had anticipated, Julian said unmoved,— 

“Thank you, Hebe. -And now something else, 
if you don't mind; and this time not quite so 
loud, please.” 

With a sensation akin to chill disappointment 
and chagrin in my heart, I gave him—“ Wait for 
the Waggon,’’—-this also twice through, once with 
the loud pedal and once with the soft. Surely 
that would win his approval, I thought, would 
obtain for me my due meed in the way of 
acclaim, 

“ Oh, little Hebe—my little cousin!” cried 
the odd, little Jame man with the beautiful clear 
eyes—and some sort of cousin to me [ supposed 
he must be, since he bad been some sort of cousin 
to my mother and to my Aunt Doris—“ oh, little 
Hebe, is that all !_ Am I then to hear from you 
nothing better than that?” 

_Those accents of real reproach were too much 
—the last straw. I was hurt and offended ; 
bitterly mortified indeed. The hot and angry 
tears rose in my eyes, aud one splashed down 
upon the ivory keys. In a quick fit of genuine 
temper, and, as Julian said afterwards, with a 
regular cataract of false notes, I dashed off “Old 
Dog Tray,”— played blindly, anyhow, on purpose 
to annoy him and set his teeth on edge. 

I must have succeeded completely ; it was all 
most horrible discord, there is no doubt of it; 
for before I was half-way through the mangled 
air, Julian, in a sort of agony, crying out, “ Stop, 
child, stop—for pity’s sake, stop!” had made a 
grab at mé, whisked me off the squeaking stool, 
and had popped me down safely into the large 
low arm-chair near to the piano in which he him- 
self had been sitting whilst listening to and 
criticising my musical_display. 

Small and insignificaut-looking as he was, his 
bodily strength, at any rate, could have been of 
no mean measure ; indeed it must have been out 
of all proportion to the size of the man ; I wzsas 
a kitten in his firm wiry clutch, though it waa 
careful and harmless enough. ; 

Not, however, until I had recovered my breath 
and my wits from being thus summarily and 
unexpectedly dealt with, did I realise that we had 
suddenly changed places—that I was now in his, 
and he in mine ; and that he was playing more- 
over upon the piano himself ?—yes, playing, it is 
my fixed belief, as only Julian Tresvillian himself 
can play ; as I never have heard any man, save 
him, play before that day or since ! 

Now it was Schubert, now Mozart, now Chopin. 
Anon Mendelssohn, Weber, Beethoven; I knew 
it later, though at the time I did not; yet if I 
was ignorant, assuredly I was not unappreciative 
in a dim inarticulate way—a lovely scrap of one, 
an exquisite fragment of another, with soft minor 
preludes of his own inspiration linking them 
harmoniously together. 

My epasm of ill-temper passed, died utterly ; 
my blinding tears vanished, even as dew is dried 
under the rays of a genial! sun. ; 

I listened in silence—in unspeakable content— 
was soothed, and became perfectly happy again. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


* THenE—that is the kind of music I want you 
to learn to play, Hebe,” Julian Tressillian said, 
dreamily, his face slightly raised with a strange 
transfiguring light shining ia his beautiful dark 
eyes, and his strong, sma!l nervous ‘hands stray- 
ing over the keyboard as if they were caressing 
the notes and loved them ; “ music, little Hebe, 
that reaches the soul itself... . true music, 
dear .... music of the spheres and passions 

....» music that refreshes, tranquillizes, invigo- 

rates... . that possesses so great and myste- 
rious @ sympathy .... the mystic power of 
compelling one to feel the better, ay, and the 
nobler .... Why not?.... merely for having 
istened to. ... for having drunkin..., the 
heavenly commingling of sounds... . the per- 
fect gracious harmony... .” 

“Oh, I never shall be able to play like that— 
never !—if that is what you mean!” I broke in 
very sadly, and now mentally regarding with 
exceeding disgust, “ Wait for the Waggon,” and 
“Old Dog Tray.” 

“ Ah, do not say ‘never,’ child,” answered he, 
not looking at me, but still talking softly and 
dreamily, as he played on. “ You who are so 
young, Hebe, who have all your life tefore you 

. «+. you cannot say.... Ah, no! often- 
times, dear, the future is full of surprises— 
secrets alike sad and joyful—that Time, the 
healer and the destroyer, alone can reveal...” 

“ Can you,” I asked timidly, following him but 
imperfectly, of course, “‘can you play any of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’ ?” 

‘< What!” he exclaimed, now turning his face 
quickly towards me with a very bright and glad 
expression transforming every line of it—‘‘ do 
you know them, then, Hebe? the ‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte ’—the songs without words ?” 

Plainly, now, ke was both pleased and sur- 
prised. I had interested him ; had awakened in 
him something akin to respect, if not admiration, 
for my talents and my knowledge at last! 

“We once went—Bertie, Mra. Joyce, and I—to 
a concert in the afterooon at Worthing, in the 
St. Cecilia’s Rooms there, and the lady at the 
piano played some of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs with- 
out Words.’ I liked the ‘ Printems’ one best. 
Can you play the ‘Printems’?” 

For answer he did play it ; and, greatly to my 
own astonishment, I felt my throat swelling, my 
eyes once more growing tbick and blind with 
tears, and a most curious, unwonted quivering 
sensation in every vein and nerve, particularly in 
the region of my spine ; a something wholly inde- 
finable, indeed, which crept over and thrilled me 
exquisitely to the very crown of my head. Yet 
it was pain, too—vague, exquisite pain—I could 
have sobbed aloud with the strange anguish of it. 
Certainly I had not felt like that when the lady 
at the Worthing concert played ! 

It was coming to an end, I knew. I turned 
my face aside upon the cushions at the back of 
the chair, closed my eyes, and whispered 
piteously,— / 

** Oh, play it again ! do play it once again! I 
could listen to you for ever !” 

And Julian played it. again ; and I no longer 
wondered, just then, how it was that my Aunt 
Doris had so dearly loved him—rather was the 
mystery, I thought, how my mother herself 
could ever have found it in her heart to so hurt 
Julian Tressillian by withholding from him the 
love he craved of her ! 

For one wild brief foolish moment I could have 
put my own little arms around Julian’s neck, have 
lain my ruddy, childish head upon his breast, and 
told him openly and fearle-sly how grieved I was 
that Doreen, my mother, had been so cold and 
80 cruel | ; 

Mrs. Joyce at that instant was coming down- 
stairs, She had heard the piano and came 
straightway to the drawing-room. She entered, 
smiling rather strainedly ; and Mr. Tressillian at 
once left the music-stool and limped forward to 
meet my governess. 

“ Are you better? Are you only just down?” 
he inquired politely. 

“ Qaly just down,” smiled Mrs. Joyce, wanly. 

“Tam glad to sce you lovking so we —I 





mean, convalescent,” amended Mr. Tressillian 
gravely, as he led her courteously to a eeat. 

“Oh, but I have indeed been very pvorly, sir ; 
my head, you kuow ; I suffer at times fearfully,” 
murmured Mrs. Joyce, bowing and mincing by 
my cousin Julian’s side as if she was about to 
dance a’minuet with him in the middle of the 
room. And she louked so Jarge and portly too 
by the side of him—it was almost droll! I 
thought sadly. For her florid comeliness seemed 
to render more marked the dwarfish appearance 
of Mr, Treasillian. 

“You have been good-natured enough, I pre- 
sume, to give Hebe a music lesson?” said my 
governess playfully. “It is extremely kind, 
sir!” 

‘* Well, yes—in a leisurely, make-believe sort 
of way, you know,” Mr. Tressillian answered 
pleasantly—“if you could call it a mu-ic-leason 
at all. And she played to me,’ he added slowly. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Joyce quife comfort- 
ably. She did not appear to mind in tlie least— 
indeel showed not the slightest symptoms of 
uneasiness at Mr. Tressillian’s interference in 
matters tuitionary. I somehow thought it was 
rather odd of Mrs, Joyce to resent it in no wise— 
I hardly knew why. 

“She is lamentably backward for her age,” 
observed Julian, in a grave undertone. 

“ Ah,” sighed my governess almost blithely. “I 
—I have eccasionally feared that it: was so my- 
self, ‘‘ May I ask whether you have broken it. to 
her yet, sir?” 

“ Have I broken it to her?” he echoed rather 
absently. 

“Yes. Told her yet about—about the plans 
you have made—the decision you have come to 
with regard to the future?” replied Mrs, Joyce, 
likewise in an undertone of mystery. 

“Oh, no, Of course not. I had forgotten!” 
Julian exclaimed. “She had better hear it at 
once. Hebe, my dear, there is news for you— 
pleasant news you will think it, I hope.” 

He limped back to the large low cushioned 
chair by the piano in which I still lay rather 
listlessly and somewhat spent withthe excitement 
and the novelty of the past few hours, and leaned 
over me there, 

I raised my. wondering face to his; and he, 
with infinite tenderness of touch, stroked my 
wayward chestnut locks, that were, as he had 
said, so like the red-gold tresses of the lost 
Doreen. 

* Dear,” said Julian, “before I came to you 
here, it had occurred to me at Castlegrange that 
it was time, quite time, you should go to schvol— 
real school, a strict, nice boarding-scho l, you 
know. Iam convinced of it—now. Indeed it is 
high time, Hebe, for many reasons. So Mrs, 
Joyce is goiog away frem Thorpe—from Lea 
Cottage ; and you, my dear little cousin and 
ward—I am going to take you away with me,” 


Well, it was something of a shock and a 
sorrow, of course ; but the shocks and sorrows 
of childhood are soon lived down. 

I remember, on the breaking of the news, that 
as quickly as I could undetected I escaped upstairs 
to thesolitude of my own pretty pink-and-white 
room, and pulled out my handkerchief, and sat 
duwn by the open window there, and cried a 
little and sniffed a great deal, and a!together 
fancied that I was very ill-used and unhappy. 

And presently Mrs. Joyce herself came stealing 
in, and found me in this vapid condition; and 
she put her arms round me and drew my rough 
head to her motherly bosgm, and cried a little 
too in sympathy, and also because—dear soul !— 
she was genuinely grieved at the prospect of 
losing me and our small, snug home at The Lea. 
I was in no doubt about that, 

Yet: what I could not comprehend satisfactorily 
wasthis. Before the coming of Julian Tressillian, 
while his advent remained Lut a threatened evil, 
Mrs. Joyce had shown herself unquestionably a 
prey to much secret anxiety and vague apprehen- 
sion which at times had amounted to positive 
fright. 

Now, however, that my cousin was actually in 
the house, beneath the se!f same roof with our- 
selves at Lea Cottage, my governess, despite her 
natural regret at the turn our domestic affairs 





had taken, was evidently more like her old blithe 
easy indolent self than she had been at any 
moment since the receipt ‘of Julian Tressillian’s 
letter. 

It was plain to me that she was relieved men- 
tally ; that by some means or other a secret 
fear and care of the “worm in the bud” order 
had been happily and thoroughly dispelled, It 
was a riddle for me at first ; but it soon ceased 
to be one; and then I understood what she had 
meant by saying that my dwarfich kinsm: n Julian 
was one of the best and kindest and noblest men 
alive ; and that I, properly blind to his bodily 
defects, must learn to love him as he deserved to 
be loved, 

Yes ; before I was many hours older the secret 
was out—she had imparted it to me herself—and 
my governess’s warm championship of the master 
of Castlegrange was no longer a puzzle and a 
mystery. 

First of all I was to go away to schocl; to a 
school of Mr. Treasi/lian’s own selection—that 
was a fact grim and flat enough in _ itself. 
Nothivg could be done with it—one could only 
accept it, and wait ! 

Secondly, Lea Cottage, exactly as it stood, and 
replete as it was with every modest luxury, was 
to be left to the scle care of old Prudence Best ; 
who, mightily proud of the office intrusted to 
her, would be just the right person in the right 
place ; and who, with nobody ever to molest her 
or to cross her housewifely whims, would for the 
future be free to scrub and scour and polish all 
day long to her heart’s content. 

So at Thorpe would old Prudence remain until 
further orders from the master. Mr. Tressillian 
had no desire to let the pretty old place—his 
mother, I heard later, had once lived at The Lea. 

Thirdly, Mrs, Joyce, with a safe and regular 
income of three hundred pounds a year, would 
say farewell for aye to the toils of teaching, and 
the pains of engrafting knowledge within the 
pates of dense little pupils, and would for the re- 
mainder of her days retire into private life, the 
circumstances of well-earned repose and ample 
leisure, which by nature she was so eminently 
fitted to appreciate and to adorn. 

That, by the way, was my kinsman Julian’s 
mode of putting it; and surely, yes—I was not 
mistaken !—there was something singularly like 
a wicked twinkle in his melaucholy eyes just 
then. 

Mra, Joyce herself, with a pensive widening 
smile, said that she thought she shou!d go and 
live near London — probably at Blackheath ; 
where she remembered that relatives of her late 
husband’s were sti!l living, and where, with their 
aid and advice, she should hope ere long to dis- 
cover a comfortable little abiding-place suitable 
to her means—a pleasant bright little home of 
her own in which she could welcome and keep by 
her side as long as possible her dear wandering 
sailor-son, on those rare occasions of his visits to 
his mother and his native land. 

‘But of course, sir,” Mrs. Joyce suggested, un- 
steadily, with the ready tears glistening in her 
eyes and very near to overflowing, “I may hope 
that I shall be permitted to see my darling Hebe 
oc—oc—occasionally—we shall not be wholly 
severed, I trust? We shall meet sub—sub— 
subtibes, Mr. Tressillian ?” 

“As often as you please—whenever you can 
manage it,” he answered heartily. ‘And when 
Hebe is a grown-up and a finished-off young 
lady, and wears long frocks and her hair done up 
@ la mode, you must come, my dear madam, of 
course, and stay with her at Castlegrange; a 
visit that shall cease ovly when you yourself 
grow weary of it.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Joyce lost her celf-control 
entirely and wept aloud ; and we rushed into 
each other’s embrace, and hugged and clung to 
each other, and promised that we would never, 
never forget each other, and, with much real 
affection, emotion, and enjoyment, mingled the 
tears we shed so copiously. 

“My da—r—r—r—ling!” sobbed the dear 
good tender-hearted creature, roliiug her r’s pro- 
digiously in her grief, and quite drenching my 
left shoulder befure she let me go, 

This, then, in brief, was the upshot of Julian 
Tressillian’s appearance at Thorpe, With his 
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coming the aspect of the future was suddenly 
changed—changed with the startling brevity and 
comple’eness effected in the colours of a shaken 
kaleidoscope ; and now nothing, it seemed, re- 
mained fer me but the blank unknown! Ah! 
what had the years ahead, the mysterious veil d 
furure, in store for me? Was my young life 
shaped for sorrow or for joy ? 

Some three or four days went by, and we Lad 
grown quite accustomed to Mr, Tressiilian’s pre- 
sence at The Lea. We felt no longer shy and ill 
at ease with him—weeks or indeed months might 
have elap-ed since the past Thursday, the date of 
our pievic and of Julian’s arrival, so little did he 
now appear like a stranger in our midst. 

He had eaid nothing defivite as yet either 
about his own or our going away; and so as 
things were progressing very amicably and 
smeothly, we did not deem it wise to jog his 
memory on the matter. Let well alone, said 
Mrs. Joyce, : 

He wrote however a number of letters, which 
he invariably posted himself; and in turn re- 
crived a good many by the early post at The 
Lea. 

Regularly every morning, during his brief 
se¢journ with us, a letter came to Mr. Tressillian 
from Castlegrange. Mrs. Joyce, it seemed, knew 
both the handwriting and the Waybridge post- 
mark. 

“Mrs, Vasper, I perceive, is still at Castle- 
grange,” my governess ventured one morning at 
bre: kfast. swiling rather spasmodically with the 
lifted coffee-pot in her hand. “ She is well, I 
hope, sir? It is more than eleven years, as you 
know, since I saw her; and I dare say by this 
time she has forgotten me. Still I should be 
giad t» hear, sir, chat Mrs. Vasper is well?” 

I could not help thinking, semehcw, that the 
speech was an injudicious one ou the part of my 
well-meaning governess ; for it brought a swift 
frown to Julian’s white forehead, though he 
an<wered Mrs. Joyce in a quiet, unmoved tone : 

“ Mrs. Vasper is quite well, thank you.” And 
he open:d his newspapers directly afterwards, 
and made a great rustling and crackling with 
them as he turned them inside out; and to me, 
at any rate, it was perfectly clear then that Julian 
Tressillian meant to encourage no further in- 
quiries touching the welfare .f the mysterious 
Mr . Vasper. 

It was all really delightful just now—all one 
long boliday in fact. There were no lessons, no 
dreary slate with figures, no school books of any 
sort to bother one’s brains about as soon as break- 
fast was over—nor should I be worried with 
them again, my cousin Julian promised, until I 
went to echool in real earnest. 

And then, too, in the twilight after dinner— 
for now that Mr, Tres-illian was our guest, we 
called our noonday meal “luncheon,” and in 
honour of him we sat down to another and much 
finer repa-t, with many a dainty dish and a lovely 
flower-decked dessert, at half-past seven iv the 
evening —in the twilight, Isay, Julian would play 
to us; the ‘Songs without Words” that I so 
loved and that always teuched meso strangely, 
and his own favourite and more difficult com- 
positions of masters greater, it may be, than 
Men‘elesohn, but, to my young untutored ear, 
not half so melodious, so exquisite, and so pure 

J used to sit quite near to the piano, curled 
up in a big soft easy-chair, my elbow well 
planted upon the thick padded side of it, my 
chin firm in my hand, and my eyes, full of a 
reverential wonder that was almost awe itself, 
fixed unblinking!ly, yet often mistily, upon the 
gifted player of that heavenly music. 

The shalows upon the grass outside grew very 
long and gigantic as the sun went down; dusk 
deepened invo darkness ; the summer moon rose 
whitely over the purple land. But stili Mr. 
Tressillian would play on, with neither candle nor 
notes to guide him —a sma!l, odd, weird-lo-king 
figure sitting there before the key-board of our 
cottage-piano, with white magic hands flitting 
ghost. like, untired, amid the still evening shadows 
that wrapped him round about. 

Mrs J»yce the while used to lie upon the sofa, 
pretending to read a novel ; but when the sweet 
music grew soft and low, like the south wind 
sailing through the tree-tops in dawning June, or 





the mean of a far-off weir in a wild aurumn 
gloaming, her book used to slip to the floor with 
a hideous flop, and her snores to make maddening 
discord of the strains of Mozart. 

But no Bertie had appeared at Lea Cottage 
since the memorable day of our picnic ; and both 
I and Mrs, Joyce considered it remarkably strange. 
It was altogether so unlike Bertie Wilford, 
we said. Where could the lad be? my 
governess wondered constantly. 

On the Sunday morning we went to church as 
usual, and Julian accompanied us thither, look 
ing oh ! go little and queer as he limped with 
his stick up the aisle in the rear of Mrs, Joyce to 
our pew at the pulpit-end of the church. We 
were rather late, us it happend, and everybody 
stared most rudely at Mr. Tressillian—just for 
all the world as if he had bee» some extraordi- 
nary wild creature or other, either bird or beast, 
that had e:caped from the Aquatic Gardens at 
Shoreham ! 

I was glad, however, to mark that he did not 
appear to mind; though I felt quite hot and 
ashamed myself—ashamed that Thorpe should 
show itself so vulgar, so odiously ill-mannered, 
especially at church, I said to myself, indignantly. 

Kertie was there in the Parsonage pew, looking 
as bright and as bonny as ever. We nodded to 
each other at “When the wicked man,” and 
again during the Litany ; and I nudged and 
whispered to Mrs. Joyce that we would hurry 
out and catch him afterwards at the church 
porch. But somehow or other he got out first 
after all; and when we reached the churchyard 
gates Bertie was n: where to be seen. 

“Why, what ails the boy?” panted Mrs, 
Joye+, the perspiration standing upon her rosy 
forehead. “I do believe he has actually run 
away from us!” 

“ Was that Bertie Wilford in the chancel—that 
nice-looking youth with the curly yellow hair?” 
asked Mr. Tressillian, as we strolled homeward 
in the blazing sunshine, followed closely by a 
straggliog score or so of the unmannerly co: gre- 
gation who had not yet stared their fill at avy lame 
and stunted kinsman ; though they talked quite 
loudly in a cheerful, put-on sort of way about the 
lovely weather we were having, aud what a 
splendid season it would be for our south-coast 
towns, " 

“Yes; that was Bertie. He is nice-looking, 
isn’t he? I nodded in church to him—did you 
see?” I said, eagerly. 

“Yes, Hebe—I saw,” replied Julian Tressillian, 
gravely. ‘ 

(Zo be continued. ) 








Tue body of Yucatan’s deadly spider is fully 
five inches in diameter and his legs are short and 
thick, being e<pecially adapted for running and 
climbing. They are about two inches long and 
are as big round as an ordinary lead pencil .The 
animal is of a grayi~h brown colour, but is most 
peculiarly marked by deep red bands which cross 
its body, extending clear around from shoulder to 
hip, crossing each other in the middle of the 
back and the body. The head is so large that 
the details can readily be seen, and even the dead 
ones had such a ferocious aspect that, they caused 
a-feeliug of fear. The colouring is peculiarly 
adapted to the county, for the body is like the 
earth, while the red bands are like many of the 
creeping vines which abound among the rocks of 
the interior. The fierceness of the insect and the 
marking on the back have inducd the Indians to 
name it the “ Devil’s Suldier,” and they say that 
it is undoubtedly the worst foe to man in the 
whole country, making it almost impossible for 
any one to go into the interior, for they abound 
to such an extent that no place is free from them, 
and the bite is certain death. Only one instance 
is known to the Indians where a man has been 
bitten and did not die, and this man was wildly 
insave ever afterwards. The spider makes its 
home in the recks, and when anything approaches 
it ruxhes boldly out aud makes such a fierce 
attack that it is almost impossible to escape it. Ir 
runs with great rapidity, and climbs sticks and 
tres as ea:ily as if it were on the ,round 





THE SQUIRE’S SON. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


As the summer sun sank like a dying king io 
the mass of crimson clouds that lay at the back 
of the village of Dale two labourers, bent with 
toil and travel by that selfsame sun, ’neath which 
they had laboured for threescore years, trudged 
wearily across the fields and along the lane that 
led from the Dale House to the little village at 
the foot of the hiil. 

They had finished their day’s work, and with 
their hoes across their shoulders, stopped to wipe 
their brows and look back. 

“It be a fine even,” said one. “ We'll have 
some rain, maybe, though, ’fore the morn, 

“ That's like enough,” said the other, “ and ’ull 
do no harm neither.” 

“ Ain’t thee a’nigh done that three-acre yet, 
Will?” 

“‘ Ay,” replied Will, “ a’most. 
goin’ on to-morrow ?” 

“T dunno,” said the other. 
to the Dale and see.” 

“T doan’t envy thee,” remarked Will, with a 
short laugh. 

“T dunno why thee shouldst,” retorted John. 
“‘T would rather face the old ’un, than come acrost 
Mae-ter Darrell.” 

“Hum!” said the other, “didst see him 
to-day?” 

“1 did,” replied John, “ as ill Juck’d have it.” 

“Why didn’t ’ee ask him then?” 

“Ask him!” echoed John. “It ’ud a been 
more ’un my head were worth. I was a-diggin’ 
the acre when he come oop, b'ack as thunder like, 
swearin’ like mad, and thwackin’ the old mare as 
if a meant to kill ’un.” 

‘* What ailed him, man ?” 

“How do I know?” retorted John, with a 
shake of his old grey head. “ And, wha'’s more, 
’tain’t like as do anyone else. He wor in one of 
his,tantrum-, I spose. He’s a brute, he be.” 

“Thee'd better tell him so,” remarked his 
companion, with a grin, “I believe he'd kill 
*ee.” ; 
“Tt’s most like,” answered the other, wearily. 
“Not as [thinks o’ tryin’, Hast thee seen 
Maester Hugh to-day, Will?” 

“Yees,” replied Will, “I seed him a comin’ 
from the hoose. He were as black as thunder 
too.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old man, John. 
been a-tiffin again there. Poor Maester Hugh, I 
do pity him, Will. I’m thinkin’ these rich folk 
ain’t got so easy @life on it as some o’ we poor 
folk do think, look ’ee, But where will ‘ee find 
a handeomer hoose au’ a grander than the Dale ? 
and where’s the Squire iu the county as ’as got 
such a sight o’ money as the maexter? Where, 
too, will ‘ee find a uprighter lad than Maester 
Hugh? He’s one o’ th’ good sort, mark ’ee, yet 
I'm thinkin’ the poor Jad ain’s more happier than 
old soft Tom, down village. He's got bis fill o’ 
meat and drink, and his hosses and dawgs, but 
Hist! what’s that, man?” ; 

The old labourer’s lecture on human happiness 
was brought toa sudden close by a rustling ef 
the leaves and the sudden apparition of a hand- 
some, stalwart form, that, with a bound, and 
followed close by a pair of splendid greyhounds, 
cleared the hedge and alighted at the startled 
labourer’s feet, 

The athlete, for no other than an athlete could 
have so cleanly cleared the hedge, was a tall, 
strongly built youth, with a handsome, well-eut 
face, that struck one more by its expression of 
stern nobility than by any regularity of features, 
and by a cer‘ain air of proud earnestness that 
spoke out plainly in the dark brown eyes and 
well-formed lips. 

Stooping to recover his hat that had fallen 
from his head of short auburn hair, that, try 
hard as he wonld to brush it straight, would 
furm itself into little crisp curls upon his white 
forehead, he said, with a kind, cheery laugh,— 

“ Well, John, knocked off—eh? Finished the 
three-acre, Will!” 


What are thee 


“T mayne go up 


“They a 
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@The men touched their foreheads, and, with 
respectfnl answers, passed on. 

“ Maester” Hugh, for it was he of whom the 
men ha‘ been just speaking, whistled to his dogs 
and struck out in the direction of the huge house 
that now loomed black ard grim against the 
sunset. 

As old John had intimated, it would have been 
difficult to have found a nobler place than Dale 
House or a more unhappy man than its owner, 
for Squire Darrell was blessed, or rather cursed 
with a passionately hot temper and a disposition 
that always and ever insisted upon seeing things 
in their worst light if they had a bad one, and 
making a bad light for them if they hadn’t 
one. 

The stalwart youth striding up the lane this 
particular summer evening was his only sun— 
as passiouate and hot-headed as his father, though 
with @ more geverous disposition and a kindlier 
heart. 

Searcely a day passed without the two Dar- 
rells coming to words, or “ tiffin’” as his tenants 
called it, and the continual wordy war had 
heightened the elder man’s moroseness and be- 
stowed the shadow of a frown upon the face of 
the younger, 

The clue to the continual ill temper of the 
Squire c-uld be traced to a very definite cause. 

Down in the hollow at the base of the hill 
upon which the Dale stood was another wealthy 
mansion owned by a Miss Rebecca Goodman, 

Miss Rebecca Goodman, having no father or 
mother, was her own mistress, and owner of an 
extremely sich estate, as well as a goodly sum in 
the Three Per Cents. 

Besides being wealthy, Miss Rebecca was—well, 
yes—rather old, though she might have looked 
upoa “thirty verging upon forty” as a very 
juvenile age. 

Hugh could remember her a fair-haired, in- 
sipid-looking girl when he was but a child, and 
consequently might be pardoned for refusing to 
fall in love with the rich mistress of Ashleigh 
House, although she use? all her woman’s arts to 
snare him, for Miss Rebecca had given her timid, 
faded heart to the stalwart Hugh, and spent the 
best part of her time in watching him with the 
aid of an antiquated field glass from her bedroom 
window as he rode or walked over the Dale 
Farm. 

The Squire, like most old men who have lived 
past the golden time of love and romance into the 
days of money-worship, thought it a particularly 
good match for his son, not so much on account 
of the mo: ey as of the estates, which bordered 
upon the Darrells. 

The old man longed to see the barrier broken 
down and the rich fields rolled into one ownership. 
But much to his astonishment and, of course, 
anger, Master Hugh, when the Squire broached 
the topic, at first stared with surprise and then 
exclaimed, — 

‘Marry Rebecca Goodman! She is old enough 
to be my mother! Not I, sir.” 

This was rather an exaggeration. Miss Rebecca 
was not quite so aged, 

For a hundred times the Squire had returned 
to the charge, and Hugh, firm as a rock in his 
refusal to make love to the wealthy Rebecca, had 
at last begun to hate even her name most heartily 
and to frown heavily when his father mentioned it 

Still the old man did not despair, and scarvely 
a day passed without his returning to the charge, 
sometimes with anger, at other times with a 
weak and comical attempb at coaxing. 

Hugh could always tell when the latter mode 
of attack might be expected by the sud ten and 
unnatural good Hamonr on the part of the Squire 
for some little time previous, 

Yet the father was proud of the son and loved 
nothing better than to hear the neighbouring 
Squires, when deep in the second bottle, sing the 
praises of sturdy Hugh, and tell how he rede the 
fox across Dale Hollow and over the stream, or 
brought down the birds at a score a quarter with 
his unerring aim, for Hugh Darrell was known 
throughout the county as a monarch in the way 
of strength ; and if a yokel wished to praise a 
sturdy cart-horse or cry up hia terrier he knew 
no higher laudation than “ As strong as Maester 
Hugh.” 





Nor did the son lack love for his father, who, 
setting aside the perpetual storm of invective 
that he hurled at his son’s head on every possible 
occasion, had not been an unkind parent. 

Money there was for Hugh, plenty «nd to spare, 
and the old man poured it out for him with no 
illiberal hand ; but Hugh was of an independent 
spirit, and was rather given to look upon guid as 
dross aud sometimes envied the poorest labourer 
on the estate who with the sweat of his brow 
earned not only his weekly wage but, more 
precious far, his liberty. 

Often when the carved rafters of the dining- 
hall racg with his father’s shrill voice, raised in a 
tempest of passion over some trifle, Hugh would 
stride off to the village and, sitting beside one of 
the labourers or gamekeepers, would smoke his 
cigar and wait until the clouds, summoned by his 
father’s words, had cleared f/om his brow. 

Only this morning there had been a storm, 
blown up by a discovery of the Squire’s that 
Hugh’s dogs had run through his pet rosary, and 
Hugh had gone out with his favourite hounds 
and stayed out, disregarding luncheon and even 
dinner—the Englishman's favourite meal. 

Just as he reached the terrace and ascended the 
stone steps, his brow, which had been smooth and 
bright in the lane, darkened again, and, throwing 
his cap upon the hall table, he pushed open the 
dining-room door, prepared. 

Diuner had not been removed, and the 
Squire, who was deep in his first bottle, looked up 
sharply. 

“Where have you been, sirrah?” he. asked, 
frowning at the loose shooting-jacket and gaiters. 
** Have you forgotten the dinuer-hour or are you 
too lazy to dress?” 

“Neither, sir,” replied Hugh, dropping into a 
chair. 

“Then why the deuce cannot you come in at 
the proper time? Did you expect me to wait for 
you? If you did you were mistaken—I have 
dined, sir.” 

Hugh inclined his head. 

“TI did not expect you to wait,” he said, “or I 
should have been home in time. I am not hungry 
—indeed I have had a crust and cheese at the 


“A crust and cheese,” snarled the Squire. ‘‘ By 
Heaven, sir, 1t-is well you are not compelled to 
dine every day on such frugal fare.” 

“T should not regret it much if I were, sir,” 
replied Hugh, with a short, musical laugh which 


was peculiar to him. ‘“ Bread and cheese are not 
bad fare when you have walked a score of miles 
and feel hungry enough to eat the bread alone.” 

“Bah!” retorted the Squire, “ you talk like a 
ploughboy. I tell you what it is, sirrah, you act 
like one too!” 

Hugh rose slowly, it was time to retreat. 

“Bread and cheese!” growled the Squire ; 
“another of your low notions I suppose, It be- 
fits the dignity of the heir to Dale to be munch- 
ing bread and cheese with the gamekeeper while 
his own dinner lies untouched. [ tell you, sir, 
these new notions of yours are abominable to me. 
And what is more I will not suffer them By gad, 
we'll have you playing all fours on the village 


ale-house bench with the bootmaker-—— 

Hugh turned sharply, his eyes flashing and his 
lips tightly se 

“ Sir—— ” 

Ay,” roared the Squire,” “that strikes home, J 
sir, does it? If the cap fits wear it, sirrah, wear 
it.” 

Hugh smiled darkly. 

“ You forget, sir,” he replied, sternly, “ that at 
present my offence is the luncheon at the game- 
keeper's, your anger the game at all-fours on the 
ale-house bench might be postponed consideriog 
that it has never been played.” 

“How do I know that #”’ snarled the Squire. 

Hugh’s face flushed again. 

“ Because I don’t speak falsely. Bah, sir, why 
tear passion to tatters o’er nothing ? I am late to 
dinner, the loss is mine, if loss there be, I “4 

“ Ay, ’tis like you, sir,” retorted the father, 
not to be appeased, ‘ You'd argue till midnight 
—I say the coun'y is agape at your mad tricks— 





I say 
‘*The post boy, sir,” said a cervant, entering 


with the evening letter-bag, and the Squire broke 
off to snatch it from the trembling man’s hand. 

Hugh took the opportunity to leave the room. 

Hastily tearing open the envelope, for he uever 
had the patience to extract a letter in the usual 
way, Squire Darrell picked out one letter whose 
handwriting he thought he knew, and was soon 
lost in its contents, which must have been of 
importance, for, ere he had nearly reached the 
mivdle, he threw it down and hurried to the 
door ; but at the moment of opening his mouth 
to call Hugh he hurried into the room again, and 
muttering, “ No, I’lllet the malapart wait,” took 
up the letter and finished its perusal. 

That evening he had no chance of communi- 
cating the contents of the letter, fur Hugh studi- 
ously avoided him, starting off fur a walk across 
the valley and stopping to rest awhile at the 
blacksmith’s forge. 

While he was leaning against the door, his 
eyes fixed on the shower of sparks, and his 
thoughts keeping time with the clang, clang of 
the hammer of the anvil, a horseman pulled up 
at the door, and, dismounting, led his avimal, a 
strong-looking cob, into the shoeing-stall. 

Looking up to call his hounds from suiffing at 
the traveller's heels, Hugh’s gaze was attracted 
and chained by the singular appearance of the 
new comer, 

He was a thick-set man of about forty, strong 
in the limbs, and with a ruddy, weather-beaten 
face that gave him the appearance of a sea-cap- 
tain, though his dress partook of the character of 
a well to-do farmer’s, 

As he passed Hugh, he shot a glance at his 
stalwart figure, and with an almost imperceptible 
nod of approval wished him, “‘ Good-even.” 

“ Good-evening,” said Hugh. “ Your cob isa 
little lame—is he not? Have you ridden him 
far?” and, never proof against a horse, he walked 
up to the animal and patted it. 

“ Twenty miles,” replied the traveller. “He 
has only gone lame this last half—fancy it’s a 
nail wrong. Perhap:, Mr. Blacksmith, you'll be 
good enough to put us right.” 

As the smith came forward the horseman 
walked to the door, and wiping his brow with a 
huge silk handkerchief, looked curiously up and 
down the street, 

“What might be the name of this village?” 
he asked, without turning round. 

“Dale,” said Hugh. 

“Dale, eh?” replied the stranger. “ Well, it’s 
a good old English name and seemingly a good 
old English village That's the inn, I suppose— 
clean and comfortable, eh ?” 

“Very, sir,” answered the smith, to whom 
the question seemed put. “ There bean’t a better 
house within thirty mile.” 

* Ah,” said the stranger, “that’s high praise. 
I ought to be satisfied. Not that I am inclined 
to be too particular, young sir,’ he added, turn- 
ing to Hugh with a queer twinkl ng in his sharp 
eyes, “for I haven't slept ina pair of English 
sheets for forty years.” 

That's a long while,” said Hugh, with a short 
laugh, “I must say you don’t look any the 
worse for it.” 

“[ don’t, eh? -You don’t think I do, eh? 
Well, I suppose I don’t. Now, you, I s:ppose, 
have not slept out of an English bed for twenty 
years. eh?” 

‘“* Never in my life, said Hugh. 

* And you don’t look any the worse for that," 
retorted the traveller, laughing grimly at the 
weak joke and casting another approving glance 
at the graceful, sturdy form of the youth. 

Then, sinking on the bench beside the door he 
went on in a half-abseut sort of way,— 

‘© Yes, forty years since I last saw this merry 
England. It’s changed, won-der-fuily changed— 
and it would say the same to me if it could 
speak,” he added, sharply. 

Hugh nodded, because no other reply was 
possible. and because he did not want to inter- 
rupt the man, in whom he could not help feeling 
a strange and, as it seemed to him at that 
moment, an unaccountable iuterest. 

“ Yes, the country and I are buth changed. I 
left it, young sir, when it was a mistrable, do- 
nothing sort ot place, I a penuiless—well, plough- 
boy, for I wasn’t much better ; I come back forty 
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years after with twenty thousand pounds in my 
pocket and as fine an estate as any lord might 
wish to own, to find it a flourishing, money- 
gettiog country.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds,” said Hugh, “and 
a fine estate are indeed a change frgm-———” 

“Ploughboy,” filled io the traveller as he 
paused, “ You're right, but it’s the truth. Who's 
your greatest farmer here now ?” he added, turn- 

g to the smith. 

“Squire Darrell, sir, at the Dale yaunder, he 
be the largest fearmer.” 

“ How many head of cattle?” 

“Nigh upon eight score,” replied the smith, 
with pride. “It be a soight worth the seein’ to 
watch them across the mead “ 

The traveller burst into a sharp laugh. 

“Eight score?” he repeated ; “and you call 
that afarm? Why, man, ’twould disgrace one of 
our out-stations, Eight score! What say you 
tu a thousand head, fifty fold o’ sheep and a run 
of two hundred horses ?” 

The smith stared, then shook his head he 
knew his place tuo well to challenge a customer's 
statement, 

Hugh ceased smacking his leg with his whip, 
and raising himself to his full height fixed his 
dark eyes with an almost fierce scrutiny upon the 
speaker's face. 

The sharp little eyes however met his unflinch- 
ingly, and standing forward Hugh said,— 

“ May I ask without rudeness where your farm 
is situated ?”’ 

“ You may ask, and I'll answer you,” said the 
other, “ My farm lies many thousand miles from 
here— in Autenigua, near the Cape of Good Hope. 
I hold a cattle rua of twenty miles of pasture, 
with out statious that would swallow up two of 
our friend Darrell’s whole concern, You think 
that a fine piece of meadow, young sir—what 
would you say to twenty miles of it, covered with 
cattle and girdled by a score of runners? Ay, 
twenty miles of it,” he repeated, warming with 
his theme, “ lying green as an emerald beneath a 
blue sky. That’s what I call cattle-raising. This,” 
and he waved his hand with good-humoured con- 
tempt at the we: althy farm lying before the smithy 
door, “this I call playing at it.’ 

Hugh, fascinated by the mental picture, flung 
himself down upon the ceat and, anxious to hear 
more, said ; 

‘And this you 
name |” 

“Ay, Autenigua ; that’s the place for a man 
with heart and muscle,” here the sharp eyes 
glanced at the listencr’s bent, earnest brow with 
a piercing glance. “ This old country is worn 
out, is fast asleep. Autenigua is aweke, and all 
alive! You call it life to be lying dozing here, 
eating, drinking and sleeping in one dot of land 
about the size of a hazl nut. I call it life to be 
flying like the wind on a thorough-bred across 
the prairie, with the catile on ahead, and the 
crack of the whips in your ears, You hunt the 
fox—there we hunt the elephant and buffalo, 
and run down the hyenas and antelopes, and 
scour across a hundred miles of grass and forest, 
free a3 air and almost as healthy,” and he swept 
his hand in the air with a sharp, triumphant 
laugh. 

Hugh pra ng to his feet, his eyes all aflame, 
he commenced. 

“Ask for Stewart Corner, at Algow Bay or 
Cape Town, and they'll tell you sharp enough,” 
replied the traveller. “ My name is Stewart, and 
the Corner is my chief station, and if you doubt 
my word come over some fine day,” here he 
showed his white teeth in a grin, and shot another 
glance frum the sharp eyes, “and I’ll show you 
round,” 

Hugh rose, 

“Thanks,” he said, with a short laugh, and 
whistling to his dogs gave him good-night. 

The Cape settler looked after him until he had 
disappeared in the twilight, then turned to the 
smith aud said : 

“ Who's that youngster ?” 

“That be Muester Hugh,S 
replied the smith. 

The ee ttler whistled, 


“The deuce!” he 








Squire Darrell’s son,’ 





excliimed, “He's a 


say is in Autenigua, a queer | 





Splendid young fellow, I don’t think I ever 
saw a better or stronger limbed.” 

“Tt ain't like you should,” retorted the smith, 
with a glow of pride, “ Maester Hugh’s the 
strougest, handsomest gentleman you'd find 
within the coontry.” 

“T daresay, I daresay,” 
thoughtfully. “ ife’s 
wasted, wasted.” 

“That he be sir, that he be,” said the smith, 
warmly. “I’ve said it a score o’ Pont and I’m 
thinking it woun’t be long, maybe, "fare Maester 
Hugh will be a flyin’ from the ould nest, for the 
Squire be enough to drive a coo skeered 2 

“ What! rather short, eh?” said the settler, 
stopping the tune he was whistling and halting 
in his walk to and fro in front of the forge. 

“Short!” e-hoed the smith, with a grin. 
“That*bean’t the word, If you do come across 
the Squire when he be out o’ temper you'll say 
he be short indeed.” 

* Ah, he and Master Hugh don’t agree, 

The smith shook his head. 

“ Loike cat and dawg.” 

The settler thrust his hands in his pockets 
with a queer smile, and went on with his tune. 

The smith, taking the hint, punched the shoe 
and led the horse into the road, 

“ All right now ?” asked the traveller. “ Here’s 
half a sovereign for you—never mind the change. 
Good-night.” 

Too astonished to return the ealutation, the 
smith stared after him as he rode off at a sharp 
trot, and then turned into the smithy again. 

Before he had reached the forge, however, the 
strange customer had returned, and, pulling up 
his steed at the door, said, with a hearty Jaugh: 

“So the Squire and the sou don’t hit it off very 
well, eh?” 

And before the smith could reply he tu ned 
and rode cff once more, this time fur good, his 
sharp laugh ringing out behiad him, 


returned tne settler, 
wasted in this hole— 





eh?” 








CHAPTER II. 


THe morning after the conversation at the 
smithy with the Cape settler Hugh Darrell awoke 
from a dream of a new and wonderful land— 
awoke with something like a sigh, for the Dale 
farm and domain lying beneath his bedroom 
windows looked commonplace and poor, and he 
turned from the thought of the unpleasant tée- 
« téle breakfast with repugnance, 

Was there not a great deal of truth in the 
stranger’s taunt that existence in such a hele ag 
the Dale—eating, sleeping and drinking day 
after day, night after night—was but living a 
sluggard sort of sleep life unworthy a man with 
youth, strength and vigour in his grasp ? . 

Autenigua! The word hada double ring in it 
that made him enter the brenkfast-room with a 
th: nghtful face. 

he Squire was not down yet, ‘and Hugh seated 
himself with his face towards the window from 
which he could see the golden fields and glitter- 
ing meadows of the Dale stretching miles away. 

Presently the Squire came in, 

He was a short, spare man with all his irrita- 
bility and bad temper written on his face, which 
was puckered and drawn with a perpetual frown 
of ill-humour. 

“Good-morning, sir,” said Hugh. 

The Squire nodded aud rang the bell. 

“ Coffee or tea, sir?” asked Hugh, who always 
officiated at the breakfast- table. 

“Tea,” said the Squire. “I’ve a headache— 
always after that old port, confound it !” 

“Why do you drink it?” Hugh almost: said, 
but thought it best to pause, 

“ Have you been down to the barn yet ?” asked 

the Squire. 
“No,” said Hugh. “I am going after break- 
fast.” 
“T thought you eaid you'd go before,” said his 
father, testily. 

“Sol did, sir,” said Hugh, “ but I am late and 
this is William's breakfast-hour, it would be no 
use going when he was away.’ 

“] know that,” growled the Squire; “but I | 
wich you'd gone all the same—I know ‘that hay | 





isn’t going ou all right,” 


“ Yes, that’s all right,” said Hugh, “I went to 
look at it last night-——” & 

“Then why couldn’t you say so ?” retorted the 
Squire. 

“I—'pon my word I didn’t see any occasion. 
I intended goivg this morning to see it turned 
cut.” 

“ Ah,” growled the Squire. 

Then the post come in, and he set down his cup 
to read the letters. 

In the midst of them he started up with an 
exclamation and rushed to the window. 

“ What's the matter, sir?” asked Hugh. 

“The matter! ” roared the Squire. =‘ Look at 
that thief rushing through the paddock! Does 
the scoundrel know he’s trespassing? By Heaven 
I'li teach him if he doesn’t!” 

He sprang at the bell-rope and commenced ; 
tiog furiously. 

Hugh strode to the window and saw the man 
he had been speaking to at the forge trotting the 
bruwn cob across a paddock at the back of the 
house. 

He was either unaware of his trespass or was a 
very cool hand indeed, fur he seemeed perfectly 
unconcerned, holding the reins loosely and look- 
ing round with a careless air. 

“Go round and tell that impudent rascal of a 
bagman I'll break his neck if he dvesn’t leave 
that paddock!” roared the Squire, as a servant 
entered in answer to the furious bell, 

“Stop a moment, sir, ” said Hugh he:itatingly. 
“T don't think 

“Well, sir, what the deuce don’t you think ?” 

said his father. 





“T don’t think he knows that he is trespass- 
ing,” said Hugh. “I will go and ask him tu ride 


off.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” snarled the squire, “ You 
mean you'll ge hat in hand and beg him to ride 
all over the estate. Bah, sir, I had more spirit 
when I was but half your years. I would have 
thrashed the rascal within an inch of his life who 
dared to ride over the Dale lands.” 

“So would I,” retorted Hugh, sie I thought 
he meant to be impudent, but 

* Ay—but—but, but!” mocked the Squire. 
“ But what, sir, is the difference? By gad, tir!” 
turning to the servant who stood at the door un- 
d cided whet! her to do his fiery master’s bidding 
or not, “if you are not out of this room and otf 
with my message ]’ll——” 

The man hurriedly withdrew, and Hugh, who 
was averse to such rudeness towards the man 
who had treated him courteously but a few hours 
before, caught up his hat and followed. 

The Squire, dashing down bis teacup, snatched 
down a whip that hung in a rack above his head, 
and hurried after hia. 

The three, father, son, and the servant arrived 
at the paddock in a group. 

The Squire, slipping to the front, roared out—- 

“ Hi, you sir, what the deuce do you mean by 
trespassing over a gentleman’s grounds ?” 

The settler pulled up short, and turned round 
in his saddle with a pleasant smile that added to 
Squire Darrell’s flame. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. 

“Confound you for an insolent jackanapes !” 
roared the Squire. “ Hark you, sir, you're tres- 
pas-ing; if you don’t make for the road in 
double quick time, by gad I'Il——” 

“ Trespassing,” repeated the horseman, with a 
still pleasant smile. “I’m very,sorry I’m sure,” 
and with a cool tcuch of the hat he turned his 
horse’s head and rode off, 

The Squire stopped fo: a moment toswear him- 
self out of breath, then turned and walked after 
Hugh, who directly his father had commenced 
to harangue had gone back. 

“ Has he gone?” asked Hugh. 

“Gone,” exclaimed the Squire. “I'd have 
broken his raseally neck if he hadn’t. Conf vund 
his impudence!” 

“ Didn’t he apologise ?”” said Hugh, Sonia 

“ Apolo Well, I suppose he did,” growled 
the Squire, “or something of the sort,” 

Hugh nodded, 

*T thought so, 
depend jupen it. 
farther.’ 

“Disturb myself ! 








The man meant no ha-m, sir, 
Pray don't disturb yourcelf 


Gad sir! I can’t take 
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things as cool as your young blood seems able 
to,” and with this last thrust he quieted down. 

The outburst sec med tohave done him a little 
good, for the remainder of the breakfast-time 
passed pretty comfortably, and while Hugh rose 
to go round the farm he said he would go with 
him, a most unusual piece of raciousness on the 
Squire’s part. 

The estate, notwithstanding the Cape cettler’s 
outepuken contempt for it, was a large one, and 
Hugh, who undertook the management of it, 
regarded it with a natural affection. 

To-day with some pride he pointed cut a few 
alterations he had made and scme further im- 
provements he contemplated, ard the Squire, more 
gracious at each mile, threw in a word of praise 
such as “ That’s a good idea of yours, Hugh,” 
“T didn’t think that three-acre would have 
turned out so well,” ete. 

When they were making their way back he 
— stopped by the side of a stile and 
said,— 

“ Hugh, lad; I’ve something to tell you,” and 
fumbling in his pocket brought out the letter, 

“Have you, sir?” said Hugh, “Good news, 
I hope.” 

“Well,” returned the Squire, shaking his head 
and eyeing his son’s handsome face hesitatingly. 
‘I don’t know how you may call it.” 

“Tt can’t be very bad if there is any coubt 
about’ it,” seid Hugh, with his short laugh, 
“ What is it, sir?” 

The Squire unfolded the letter and was about to 
read it, but as suddenly as he had taken it from 
his pocket he folded it up and thrust it back. 

“No,” he said, climbing over the stile, “I 
don’t think T’ll tell you. Blessings, or mis- 
fortunes, fall lighter when unexpected. You 
shall wait and see.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Hugh, good humouredly, 
“T am content,” and they walked on. 

If the Squire had only known what ill conse- 
quences would result from his morose reticence 
he would, perhaps, have communicated his intelli- 
gence before proceeding another step. 

As it was they walked on in silence until they 
reached a small gate leading to the kitchen 
garden of the Dale House, where, much to 
Hugh’s surprise and the Squire’s rage, the obtru- 
sive horseman who had been caught trespassing 
at breakfast time appeared leaning against the 
fence in close conversation with one of the farm 
labourers. 

Before the Squire could rap out the oath which 
rose to his lips Mr. Stewart, with a cheery 
“Good-morning,” advanced and held ouv his 
hand to Hugh, 

Hugh, rather taken aback by the familiarity, 
yet too courteous to resent it, held out his band, 
and the Squire, purple in the face, stood stock 
still with a stony stare for the space of a minute, 
then turned sharply on strode on his way. 

*‘Good mornitg,” said the settler, casting a 
sharp glance after the departing Squire. “I’m 
just off and couldn’t leave without saying gocd- 
bye. You mustn’t mind me; I’ve taken a fancy 
to you—no offence—and it isn’t in me'to beat 
round the bush.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said Hugh, smiling, 
but not with a very pleased expression. ‘So 
you are off to your cattle station? Well, I wish 
you a prosperous voyage.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” said the man, “and 
the same to you.” 

“But,” said Hugh, with his hand upon the 
gate, anxious to end the interview and to rejoin 
his father, who he knew would be storming 
inside, “but I am pot going on a voyage.” 

“Eh? Ah, yes, that’s true,” said the settler, 
witha strange smile. “ Still it will stand good 
until you do. And,” he added, as he turned 
towards the path leading to the village, “and if 
you do let the tiip be to the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

Hugh laughed shortly. 

“As likely there as anywhere else,” he said, 
carelessly, 

“ Ay,” said the man, “ we never know what a 
day may bring round. Anyway if you do come 
across the herring poud in that direction, don’t 
forget to ask at Cape Town for Srewart’s 
Corner.” 





l way your dutiful sous always talk. 


And with a hearty “good-bye” he walked 
sharply off. 

Hugh entered tle dining-room expecting a 
storm, but the Squire did not seem so much 
enraged as he expected. 

“So that insclent begman who rode over the 
paddock is a friend of yours, eh?” he asked, 
wrathfully. ' 

‘ Well, no, not a friend,” replied Hugh, 
decidedly. “I never saw him but oncein my 
life, at the forge last night. He is——” 

“Oh, hang the insolent fellow. I don’t care 
se he is—there, don’t say another werd about 

m.” _ 


Hugh, only too glad to drop the obnoxious 
subject, sat down to luncheon, after which the 
Squire’s old bay mare and Hugh’s stout, well- 
paced cob were brought round. _ 

As in the walk soin the ride the Squire was 
particularly agreeable, and the cloud began to 
disappear from Hugh’s face and he became more 
talkative and lighthearted than he had been for 
some time—so much so that when the Squire 
asked him to gallop the cob across the fields that 
he might see how he went, Hugh s‘arted off with 
a laugh, and calling his two hounds after him 
flew along the velvet turf and over the hedges as 
happy as the dogs themselves. 

At dinner Squire. Darrell’s gocd humour 
reached its climax. 

“Bring in the old port,” he said to the butler, 
and, drawing his chair up to the window, invited 
Hugh to come and see the sunset. 

“Tt is a beautiful evening,” said Hugh. 

“Yes,” said the Squire, “it makes the old 
place look cheerful, eh? By the way, Hugh,” he 
added, “ we are rather lonesome here, lad.” 

“Lonesome,” repeated Hugh, with his short 

laugh, “I don’t think so, sir; at least I am 
not.” . 
“Ah, you’re young,” said the Squire, then, 
glancing up at his face and meeting his eyes, 
locking out at the sky again. “The place scems 
dull—duil, Hugh, Wants the feminine element 
to light it up.” 

This was touching upon dangerous ground, and 
Hugh felt'it safest to say nothing. 

“Tt’s weary work for both of us,” continued 
the old man, fumbling in his pocket for the letter. 
“ We get snappish with one another, not having 
a woman to quarrel with.” 

Hugh smiled rather grimly. 

“Our quarrels are soon oyer, sir,” he said— 
“with a woman they might last longer.” 

The Squire shock Lis head, 

“1’m in earnest,” he said, “and you know it. 
You know what is the dearest wish of my heart.” 
Here his eyes wandered to the snug homestead in 
the Hollow ard his mind wandered at the same 
time from the subject he intended speakirg of to 
the unpleasant one of the heiress, which at all 
times possessed the power of displacing any other, 
“T want to see you married and settled ; I want 
to ree you with a stake in the country. Why, 
bless ny heart, what do you want more? Here’s 
a lass—as nice, quiet and sensible a lars as need 
be, and the quiet, sensible ones are worth a sack- 
ful of your flighty-tighties, sir—here’s a lass that 
any man might be proud of, ready to fall like a 
plump pear—(it was an awkward simile, for Hugh, 
with Miss Rebecca’s thin anatomy before his 
mind’s eye, could not repress a grave smile, and 
the smile aroused ihe Squire’s ire)—yes, sir, ready 
to be had for the asking, and you—wkat the 
deuce do you want, sir?” he continued, more 
hurriedly, “money ?” 

“T don’t want that,” said Hugh, wearily. 

“No, of course not! What do you care about 
the estate? It’s of no consequence to you whether 
it improves or not.” 

Hugh shook his head. 

“ That's not right, sir,” he said ; “ you know I 
am as anxious about the Dale as you are.” 

* And so you ought to be,” retorted the Squire, 
filling his glass with so trembling a hand that 
the wine ran over. ‘So you ought to be ; it will 
be yours—that is, if you—if you behave 
yourself,” 

“ Ask me anything else, sir,” said Hugh, in a 
low voice. 

“ Of course,” retorted the Squire, “that’s the 
Ask you 





anything else! when have I troubled you abou; 
wnything else, sirrah? This is the first thing I 
ever asked you to do, end a mighty terrible thing 
it is—to merry a good, horest girl, who will bring 
you her whole heart and a fortune.” 

“T want neither cne nor the other,” said Hugh, 
getting rather warm—it was genercus pork aud 
rather heating. oa ao 

“How do you know that, sir?” svaricd the 
Squire. ‘“ The Dale is rot cntailed, I'd have ycu 
to know.” 2 

Hugh’s brow darkened and his face flushed. 

“Sir,” he said, with slow distinctness, “I will 
not marry Rebecca Goodman for her own fur iune 
or yours.” 

“Oh, Mr. Positive, you will not, eh ?” said the 
Squire rising and pacing the recom, ‘* Yeu give 
me the plain cenial, do you? I suppose you 
don’t care a brass button for either cof vus—for 
the Dale or the Hall. By Heaven, sir, ycu’re a 
pretty fellow to beard your father !” 

“ Beard |” repeated Hugh. ‘ You are unjust, 
sir. You ask me to marry, Rebecca for her money ; 
you ask me to sell myse/f and my honour ter 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; fora mile or two 
of dirty carth you wish me to play the villain !” 

“What, sir!” rcared the Squire, ‘‘I—play 
the villain! By the heavens above ur, I'll teach 
you to blackguard your father. Ay, sir, I'll read 
youa lesson, Play the villain! Lock you, l’ve 
borne too much of your insolence. Now mark 
you will ask Rebecca Gocdman to be ycur wife 
to-night—to-night—-or leave my roof for ever! 
Play the villain! You think,” he continued 
sweeping Lis hand towards the window, “tha 
this is yours already, You reckon upon your old 
idiot of a father being underground in a week or 
two. I'd have ycu know that the Hall is mire 
—that itis not youre—nay, never shall Le, Ly 
Heaven, unless you cbey me!” 

Hugh stood motionless saga statue, Lis face 
very white, and his eyes fixed upon the passionate 
face of his father. 

“Well, sir,” said the Squire, in a :uppressed 
voice, ‘‘ which is it to be, Rebecca Gocdman, or— 
tarn out? Come, I stand no delay, Play the 
mule, and I will show you that there is someone 
else who can take care of the Dale, and obey me 
in the bargain. Come, which is it to be? Will 
you marry Rebecca Gocdman, or find another 
heme for yourself ? ” 

Hugh threw his head back. 

“Am I to urderstand that you intend me to 
leave the house if I still refuse to cell myself to 
Rebecca Goodman ?” he asked, his voice very low 
but very distinct. 

© You are,” said the Squire, sternly. 

Hugh inclined his head slightly. 

“You spoke of anothe:—some other person 
who could take my placc—may I ask ycu, sir, 
whether you have already prepared him for his 
gocd fortune?” he asked, as distinctly and as 
quiety as before. 

** What is that to you ?” replied the Squire. 

‘* Not much, sir,” said Hugh, sadly. ‘‘ But } 
gather from your refusal to reply that you are 
expecting my substitute. Believe me, sir, it 
needed not this prelude to my di: missal ; I could 
have gone with fewer words, and much less harsh 
ones. As it is I will lose no time in ridding you 
aud the Dale of my presence.” 

The Squire stood as upright as a etone and as 
unrelenting. 

Hugh, buttonivg his ccat across his chest, as if 
he cucdenly felt a cold blast of wind, walked 
slowly from the 100m and up the broad stair- 
case, 

Ten minutes afterward he descended, dressed 
in one of his oldest and plainest suits, with 
a thick walking stick and a soft hat in his 
hand. 

At the dining-room door he paused—shou!d he 
go in and wish the stern old man a last farewell ? 
No. And yet he could not go without—who cculd 
tell {—it might be the last time. 

With asudden bracing up of his heart and a 
final blow at his pride, he pushed oyen the door 
and walking up to the Squire, who stood leaning 
against the massive mautel-chelf and held out his 
hand. 

“ Good-bye, sir,” he said ; ‘ I could not go wi'h- 
out wishing you farewell.” 
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The old man’s trembling lips wreathed them- 
selves with a eneer, but he refused to see the out- 
stretched hand, and Hugh, with a sigh, dropped 
it to his side and left the 100m. 

So they parted, the old man -tern, unrelenting, 
the son sad and sick at heart—tive minutes before 
the heir to a large estate aud handsome fortune, 
now disinherited, penniless, without a friend in 
the world, with nothing save his youth and 
strength to help him in the battle which all must 
fight. 

At the end of the long aveoue that led up to 
the Dale he stopped fur a moment to look round 
at the old house in which he had first drawn 
breath, and which for a1 the years of his life had 
succoued him. 

How dear it seemed! The very windows 
seemed eyes ; even the very trees voices to wail 
for him. 

As he turned away, swallowing the lump that 
rose in his throat, his two greyhounds bounded 
along the path and leapt to his side. 

These had not cast him off 

Dog’s love was firmer and more abiding than 
mau’s. His voice choke and trembled as he bade 
them go back, and the tears he had munaged to 
keep down until now filled his eyes as the poor 
houuds, with a startled, bewildered look at the 
first hard word he had ever spoken to them, 
crouched down, and with many a wistful back- 
ward glance went slowly back 

Nor daring to look round «gain, he turned pat 
the village, summoning up a smile that nearly 
broke his heart to nod to the re-pectful greetings 
of the simple people that crossed bis path, and 
reached the guide post that pointed, as with the 
fiuger of fate, to London. 


(To be continued. ) 
———_————————— 


THERE are in India two great Government 
opium tactories, The largest of these is at Patna. 
Here the manufacture is carried on during the 
summer, and in the winter the opium is packed 
and distributed. The stock in the immense 
warehouxes at the end of the manufacture 
reaches a total value of £4.000,000. The other 
great factory is at Ghazipur, near Benares. The 
production reaches 60,000 chests a year, half of 
it being consumed in India, and the profit to the 
Stare is from £5,000,000 te £6 000 000 sterling. 


Tue Horrest Spor on Eartu.—The_ hottest 
region on the earth’s surface is on the south 
western ceast of Pe sia, on the borders of the 
Per-ian gulf. For forty consecutive days in the 
months of July and August the mercury has been 
known to stand above one hundred degrees in the 
shade night and day, aud to run upas high as one 
hundred and thirty degrees in the middle of the 
afternoon. At Bahrin, in the centre of the most 
torrid part of this most torrid belt, as though it 
were nature’s intention to make the plaice as un- 
bearable as possible, water from wells is something 
unkuown. Great shafts have been sunk to a 
depth of five hundred feet, but always with the 
same result—no water. Notwithstanding this 
serious drawback a ne merous population con- 
trives to live there, thauks te copwus springs 
which burst forth from the bottom of the gulf 
more than a mile from the shore. The water 
from these springs is obtained in a most curious 
and novel manner. Machadores, whose sole oc- 
cupation ts that of furnishing the people of Bahrin 
with the life-giving fluid, repair to that portion 
oY the gulf where the springs are situated, and 
bring away with them hundreds of skin bags full 
of the water each day. The warer of the gulf 
where the springs burst forth is nearly two 
hundred feet deep, but the machadores—divers 
—manage to fill their goatskin sacks by diving 
to the bortem and holding the mouths of the 
bags over the fountain jets ; this, teo, without 
allowing the salt water of the gulf to mix with 
it. The source of these submarine founsains is 
theught to be in the hills of O-mond, five hun. 
dred miles away. Being situated at the bottum 
of the gulf it is a mystery how they were ever 
discovered, but the fact remains they have been 
known since the dawn of history. 





THE RKECTOR. 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Far away in the wild country near the Rocky 
Mountains in a cave whese floor was partly 
covered by dry grass and undergrowth, Maurice 
Durant, wearied out by a long Cay’s hunting, lay 
asleep, @ peaceful sleep apparently, for in it the 
lines upon his face were sof.ened and a strange 
calm rested on his stern features, 

Presently, however, he tossed from «ide to side, 
and his lips moved rapidly, and suddenly with a 
groan he sprang to his feet, aud with starting 
eyes and whire face cried, while he parted the 
tangled hair from hia forehead, — ; 

‘She called me! My Maud! [come !—I come ! 
—I come!” 

Still calling upon her name, with trembling 
fingers he saddled his hurse, sprang upon his back 
aud darted across the plain as if the prawie behind 
him were on fire and the flames already singeing 
his horse’s hoofs. 

After half an hour's wandering round the thin 
pars of the forest the solitary huntsman emerged 
at the foot of a low range »f hills, 

A stream lay in his path, 

Calling the dug to bis side and removing the 
saddle and skin from tie horse, he swung them 
across his a'm, end pushing aside a bush that hid 
the mouth of a cave, entered and threw down the 
saddle and the skin upon the floor, which was 
partly covered with dry grass and undergrowth, 

Rakiog this together into a corner, the hunts- 
man threw himself down at full length and closed 
his eyes. 

But though he had ridden far and fast, under- 
gone enough hard<hip since he had lat lain full 
length to weary an ordinary man to death sleep 
would not visit him, and with a weary sigh he 
rose and wandered into the open air, 

There, standing with hix grand, sorrow. narked 
face towards the fast falling svara, his thoughts 
found words, and unconsciously he murmured,— 

“Nearly two years! Who would have believed 
it so difficult to forget ? It seems a lifetime since 
that short dream mocked me into a falxe bappi- 
‘ess. Happy !—ah, was ever man happier? Jt 
was heaven on «arth! Now,” and he groaned 
as he looked round te the dark forest, the heavy 
mountains, and the drear stillness broken only by 
the hard breathing of his dog, and the slight 
movement of his horse’ hoofs arnougst the gras 
—* now it is life and torture! Oh, Heaven. that I 
might die! Thou kuewest how IT have sought 
death in a thou-and shapes, a thousand forms, 
thou knowest that [ held my and when [ might 
have taken the life my mother cursed me with, 
but yet thy mercy would vot send by death's own 
hand the glad release from this never-ending 
agony, this never-dying memory of the past ! 
Where is she now, I wonder? Isshe dead? If 
so, perhaps from one of tho-e stars she lovks 
down and weeps for me. For surely her pityi:g 
heart cannot be gl.id if her gentle eyes can see 
me here, alone, praying for death that I m«y be 
near her or find fo: getfulues:, Oh, Maud, Maud ! 
if thou livest I pray Heaven to send th e happi- 
ness—I, who never prayed for myself, pray for 
thee—pray for thee !” and, dropping his head on 
hix heaving bosom, hi- clo-ed lips muttering some 
indi-tinct words, he walked slowly back to the 
cave, and, throwing him-elf upon the bed of fern 
aud grass, ounce more sought sleep. 

* * . o 


The rays of the setting sun stole through the 
lace curtains of Maud Chichester’s room, and fell 
across the bed aud upon the group around. 

Seated at the head, looking more beautiful! than 
ever, though sad and sorrowful, was Carlotta 
Chu‘leigh. her arm sustaining the pillow upon 
which rested the lily-like face of Maud. 

On the other side of the bed stood Sir Field- 
ing, his eyes moist, his lips quivering. The two 
sai years that had pas-ed over his head since 
Durant’s flight, had we:'ghed down his shoulders 
end turned his grey hair to a pe fect white. 

By him stood Chudleigh and Lady Mildred, 
both with wet eyes and surrowful faces. 





Ata small table was a doctor, pouring out a 
glass of medicine. 

Every minnte or so he looked towards the bed 
and then at his watch. 

No ene moved and for some time no one spoke, 
then Sir Fielding walked noiselessly round the 
bed and whispered tremulously to the physician 
who shook his head. 

“T cannot tell whether she is better or worse,” 
he replied, in a low voice. ‘‘She may lie like this 
for days without a change. When it comes, Sir 
Fielding, it willbe the crisis—the turning-point 
one way or the other.” 

“ She is so weak,” moaned the sorrowing father, 
while the tears coursed down his cheek. 

The doctor shook his head regretfully. 

“Who could be otherwise with so long and 
wasting an illne-s?” 

Sir Fielding walked back, and the doctor stole 
to the bedside, and bent over the lovely face that 
might be an angel’s before the sun set, and 
watched the lips closely. 

“She has not spoken—the lips have not 
moved” he asked of Carlotta, anxiously. 

She shook her head sadly, and whispered 

“ No; she has never spoken since the night, a 
month ago, when she called for her lover.” 

* * * * * 


The same sun that smiled upon poor Maud’s 
wasted face lit up the road from London, and fell 
in a bright, glorious stream of crimson upon & 
horseman, who, with the perspiration pouring 
from his face, urged his steed with lash and spur 
almost to racing pace. 

At the foot of a hill leading to the town of 
Warrington he slackened pace—of a necessity— 
and, liftiug his soft, wide-brimmed hat from his 
brow, muttered,— 

“Nightfall before I can reach it, What in 
Heaven’s name possesses me? AmI mad? The 
people look at me as if they thought me so! 
What am [ tearing like a demon alongthe road— 
whar——Ah, 'tis useless. How can I argue with 
the intense longing, the maddening desire to 
teach the place? Since the night I heard her 
call the longing has consumed my soul like fire. 
It she be dead Away with the thought! or I 
shal be mad indeed.” 

The tired, jaded horse commenced to breathe 
painfully and falter, and groaning aloud, its rider 
at last acknowledged that the animal could go no 
farther, pulling up at the lighted window of a 
little cottage, and dismounted. 

While he stopped for one moment, deciding 
what course to pursue, the cottage door opened 
and a man came hurriedly out, saying,— 

** Ah, decror, you be here at last ; only just in 
time—ouly just in time.” 

The horseman turned, and the man seeing his 
mistake touched his forehead, and, staring at the 
foaming steed, said,— 

“ Beg pardon, your honour ; but I thought it 
were the doctor. We have sent for him and the 
pairson, for a body as is likely not to need ayther 
on ’em if so be as they dvan’t come quick.” 

“ Dying-?” said the horseman, with a hesitat- 
ing look that gave place to a groan as his con- 
science reminded him of his duty. 

“ Ay, vigh dead, sir. I'm thinking that he’s 
only kept up through having made his mind up 
not to die till the pairson comes. He seems a good 
bit oneasy—somethin’ on his thind loike, and do 
keep moanin’ and squeemin’ loike, that 1 do wish 
the pairson 'ud come.” 

The horseman’s head sank upon his breast, then 
he looked at the horse and up the road wistfully, 
and with an impatiert sigh, said,— 

“Tama clergyman, my man. I will see the 
dying man if you wish?” 

“Thank ’ee, sir,” said the man, evidently not 
expecting a clergyman in such mud bespattered 
yaiters, “ P’raps you'll walk this way, sur.” 

The traveller tied his horse's bridle against the 
wooden fence, and followed the man into the 
cottage. 

For some few moments the dim light did not 
reveal the low bed and the dying man stretched 
upon it, and when the traveller saw them he re- 
moved his hat and wa!ked towa ds its head. ~ 

A woman in the room at that moment stepped 
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before the candle, ad so thoroughly obscured the 
man’s face, 

When he heard the approaching footstep the 
dying man raised himself on his elbow and 

asped, 
o Are you the—priest ?” 

The traveller started slightly at the voice. 

“JT am a clergyman,” he said, gravely. 

“Ah,” said the dying man. “Come closer. 
Soh! I—I am dying ; going fast. Fever—fever, 
starvation, and—are you listening !— remorse ! 
Remorse! ‘Tis that’s Lilliag me before my time. 
Remorse!” and, repeating the word again with 
an accent of agony, he fell back upon the bed. 

The traveller stooped over him and tried to see 
his face—his own had grown strangely moved— 
but the light was still hidden. 

Presently, while the man still lay recovering 
strength to speak, and the traveller stood watch- 
ing, the door opened and two persons entered— 
the Roman Catholic priest and the doctor. 

The owner of the cottage hastily explained the 
state of affairs, and bowing courteously to the 
motionless figure at the head of the bed they 
approached, 

“Father!” gasped the dying man, clutching 
at the priest’s hand. “I am dying—dying fast. 
Holy Mary, spare me until I have confessed. 
Father, listen—no, no, let them stay. I want 
them to hear. I want ——Listen! My name is 
Lorenzo Spazzola. Ah! who is that?” he 
gasped, as the traveller suddenly started, uttered 
a low cry, and bent forward for a moment. 

“Nothing, my son, proceed,” said the priest, 
who had not noticed the cry at the announce- 
ment, 

‘“‘T—I—am Lorenzo Spazzola, an Italian——” 

Here he breathed hard, and looking at the 
doctor signed for him to write. 

The doctor took out his note-book, and wrote 
down the statement word for word as fit issued 
from the panting lips. 

“T wish to confess, before I die, my sins, 
especially two great sins, I am the husband of 
Felise Faustine, who was murdered, two years 
ago in the Black Pool at Grassmere! Write 
quicker! Hold me up. I am going—we— 
plotted to marry her to a rich young Englishman. 
She was a fiend, a beautiful fiend, fond of drink, 
faithless ; I was tired of her! He a mere boy. 
She lived as his wife at Venice, and, maddened by 
her bad conduct, he fled from her. I planned 
this. I followed him to England, followed and 
tracked him. I forged the certificate of her 
death and took it to his house one stormy night. 
Felise, the woman, my wife, traced me. She 
wanted to extort money from the Englishman, 
who believed himself to be her husband. She 
had heard he was to be married, and gave me the 
slip—came, tramped down to Grassmere, went 
up in the storm to the great house on the hill, 
saw him, got— him—to walk into the forest with 
her. I followed, and watched, watched them 
together in the soaking rain ; saw him give her 
money, waited till he had gone,’’—here the man’s 
voice grew excited and harsh—“ then tracked her 
footsteps, and,” rising in the bed with uplifted 
arm, “ran my stiletto through her bosom |” 

The priest started, the doctor turned pale, but 
the figure at the head of the bed stood like stone, 
immoveable, motionless, 

The dying man with another effort raised him- 
self and fixing his fust-glazing eyes upon the 
priest continued more faintly and with greater 
difficulty, — 

“T emptied her pocket of the gold, and—and 
threw her body into the pool, then I tramped 
back to London. I knew I was safe,” he went on, 
a cunning leer distorting his livid face. “I knew 
that they would fix the little business on him, the 
man we had so duped, and—ah! ah, they did, 
the idiots. They offered a reward for his appre- 
hension, he had fled the night of the murder, 
thinking the woman was his rightful spo®, but 
they could not take him—no, no, Lucian is too 
fleet—too swift to be tracked by such slow dogs ! 
Father, that is all. You have written all, doctor. 
Give me the paper—hold my hand, I—I will 
8-i-gu it.” 

The two men, pale and petrified with horror, 
knelt down, one held the book .while the other 
supported the thin, wasted, blood-stained hand. 














Themurdererslowly penned his name, “ Lorenzo 
Spazzola,” and at the last letter sank back on the 
bed, struggling for the last gasp. 

The priest hastily wrote his name as witness, 
and the doctor his, then looked up and said,— 

“Ts there any other witness ?” 

The traveller, as if awakening from a trance, 
stepped forward, 

“One more,” he said, in hollow, broken tones. 

** May I ask your name, sir?” said the priest. 

“Maurice Durant,” replied the deep voice, 
solemnly. 

As its tones reached the dying man’s ears he 
sprang up in bed then fell back as with a long, 
despairing wail the blood-stained soul of Lorenzo 
Spazzola fled from its miserable tenement. 

“ Maurice Durant!” cried the doctor, starting 
to his feet. 


“ Ay, Maurice Durant,” said the traveller, | 


sternly. “ Take charge of that confession, sir, as 
you would of your own soul and follow me to the 
nearest magistrate, Sir Fielding Chichester,” and 
dashing out he leaped upon the priest’s horse, 
which happened to be nearest the door, aud sped 
away. 

The doctor, bewildered and half frightened out 
of his life, gob upon the other and galloped after 
him. 

* * * * 

Maud’s fair face still rested on Carlotta’s 
bosom, the loved ones still stood watching round 
the bed. ‘ 

The sun sank, the room grew dark, the shaded 
lamp was lit, and the doctor grew anxious. 

“The crisis is coming,” he said, “coming 
quickly. If—if——” 

“If what ?” said Sir Fielding, almost mad with 
grief. ; 

“Tf she calls for anyone, and he or she is not 
here or cannot be produced, I cannot answer for 
the consequences.” 

Sir Fielding groaned. 

“ What makes you think she will ask for some 
one ¢” he said, in a whisper. 

“ Because,” replied the doctor, “she has always 
a wistful expression upon her face, a watching 


waiting look, sometimes hopeful, sometimes de- 


spairing.” 

Sir Fielding hid his face in his hands and prayed. 
His agony was almost unbearable. 

Chudleigh came and placed his hand on his 
father’s shoulder and whispered some words of 
comfort. 

“The worst had not come—she was still alive ; 
while there was life there was hope,” striving to 
gaia consolation and strength from his own 
words, 

And the sorrow-stricken father once more 
returned to the watching. 

_ Presently Carlotta lifted her disengaged hafid 
—the sign agreed upon between the doctor and 
herself—whcn Maud moved. 

The doctor glided round and sank upon his 
knees beside the bed. 

“ She opened her eyes for a second,” said Car- 
lotta the tears streaming from her own. 

The doctor nodded and looked anxious. 

“Sh—sh !” 

Maud’s large, mournful eyes opened once more 
and fixed themselves on Carlotta’s face. 

At that moment a noise was heard in the court- 
yard, and Sir Fielding turned angrily, fearful lest 
the slightest sound should disturb his beloved 
child, and bent forward. 

Keeping her eyes fixed upon Carlotta’s face, 
the beautiful girl murmured, faintly,— 

*“ Has he come?” 

Carlotta’s tears dropped fast. 

“T dreamt he was coming,” said Maud, “I 
heard his voice. 1am sure he is coming. If he 
is alive he would not be so cruel as to let me die 
without kis-ing me ; if he is dead he is the angel 
Heaven is sending to carry me away, and I shall 
be in his arms, against his breast once more when 
I am dead re 

Sir Fielding hid his face, 

Chudleigh sobbed like a child, while Lady Mil- 
lred left the room, unable to bear the scene 
longer. 

The sweet, faint voice died away, and the thin, 
snow-white hands crossed themselves upon the 
breast, 











They thought that Heaven had takeu Maud, 
but Carlotta still held her against her bosom, and 
sud‘enly the large eyes opened again, aud the lips 
sent forth a low, wailing cry,— 

“ Maurice ! Maurice !” 

Before it had died away the door opened noice- 
lessly and a tall, mud hbespattered figure, with 
white face and flashing eyes, sprang toward the 
bed, thrusting Carlotta away, and, clasping the 
lovely form to his heart, murmured, in a voice 
broken by sobs,— 

“Maud —my darling—I am here!” 

She fixed her eyes upon his face with a smile 
and with an effort placed her arms round his 
neck. and, leanivg her face upon his breast, mur- 
mured,— 

“T knew Heaven would send you, Maurice—I 
knew Heaven would send you!” 

* * * * - 


“Live!” exclaimed the doctor, half an hour 
afterwards, as he grasped Sir Fielding’s hand and 
wrung it nearly off in a vain attempt to keep his 
unprofessional tears back, “of course she will. 
There’s no earthly reason why she shouldn't live 
to be as old as you or I.” 


* . * * . 


There is little more to add, the doctor's words 
proved true, and Maud Durant with her husbaud 
and a sweet-faced copy of herself can be found at 
Grassmere either at the Rectory or the Hall. 

The Retreat is still the home uf Mr. Chichester 
and Carlotta, for Chudleigh, to his own joy is not 
yet a baronet, 

Sir Fielding, being as well and hearty as ever, 
having changed little save in transferring his love 
for his books to a little golden-headed child called 
Maud who calls him “ grandpapa,” and is happier 
sitting on his knee than anywhere else. 

The Retreat is celebrated now for Chudleigh is 
a famous statesman and he and Carlotta are very 
nearly as popular as the Durants, 

They have a bright-eyed girl and a Turk of a 
boy, who has already fallen in love with his cou-ia 
Maud and generally addresses her as his little 
Wife. «« 

The Folly, that monstrosity which so long 
annoyed Sir Fielding, exists no longer, having 
been purchased and pulled down by Maurice Du- 
rant who is reputed to be as rich as an Indian 
nabob, and, judging by the way in which his 
strong hand never falters in its magnificeut 
charity to all who come within its reach, report 
this time dogs not speak falsely. ~ 

The former owners of the Folly have taken 
their wealth and pomposity to a well-known 
watering-place, at which their two daughters, 
each “ my lady” now, are the reigning queens. 

Master Tom has married the barmaid at the 
“ Annsleigh Arms,” a showy girl, whose chief 
recommendation to him was her extreme weight 
and confidence, and he has once managed to win 
a small handicap at a well-known race meeting. 

Of course Mr. Gregson cut him off with a shil- 
ling wrapped up in an anathema, and his mother 
and sisters are not allowed to hold any communi- 
cation with hin. But he does not care a “ pony” 
for that, he says, aud declares he is happy in his 
own way. 

And, after al], no one can be more than that in 
this world, 

(THE END.] 








THE inscriptions on Chinese coins, like those 
on their tapestries, porcelians, and other artistic 
productions, are always quaint, curious, aud 
characteristic. The brass cast of the present 
Emperor of China bears the words, “Bright 
beginning, current money,” and on the reverse, 
“Treasury weight, one mace,” and the name of 
the mint at which it was coined. The Korean 
coinage, which somewhat resembles the Chivese 
cash in its inscriptions, bears the words, “ Always 
peaceful, current money,” and on the reverse, 
* All fours,” which means that the coin should 
be good in all four directions of the country. In 





Japan the coius bear various inscriptions, some 
after the manner of Chinese coins. 
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FACETLA. 


Every dog has its time, especially the watch- 
dog. 

Bunker: “Don’t you think that cigar is a 
daisy?” Hill: “Yes, It tastes like it.” 

May: “If you were I, what would you do?” 
Jack : “ Well, firat of all, I'd let me kiss you.” 

Law sometimes mixes tenses inexplicably. For 
instance, a transgressor is never fined till he is 
found. 

Newwep: “ My wife is the dearest little woman 
on earth.” Olbach: “How much does she cost 
you?” 

Sue: “They say you proposed by telephone. 
He: “Ridiculous! I only asked her father’s 
consent. that way.” 

“Poor Miss Grabb is a confirmed klepto- 
maniac.” Aunt Tillie: “Dear me, why don’t 
the take something for it?” 

“Do many deaths result from football?” 
** Yes, indeed. The majority of spectators at a 
game invariably catch cold.” 

Miss Scraces (viciously): “ Ah, Santa Claus 
never leaves very much in my stocking.” Miss 
Belles. Jambes : ‘ How could he, dear ?” 

“Hopson is the most vacillating man I ever 
met. He never sticks to one thing a month at a 
time.” “ You never lent him a fiver, did you?” 

‘T peciarg, I begin to feel that I’m growing 
old, It’s really unpleasant!” ‘“ Yes, dear, it 
must be especially so for one who has been young 
so long!” 

“Wat can you tell me about Tyre?” asked 
the teacher of the Sunday-school class, ‘ Mine’s 
a pneumatic,” piped a small boy who owned a 
bicycle, and the teacher collapsed. 

“THe engagement was broken off.” “ What 
was the cause?” “Oh, a lovers’ quarrel.” 
“What was the nature of it?” “A dispute 
between them as to which loved the other best.” 


Kate: “And before he went away he gave her 
a sweet kiss.” Aunt Mary: “And pray:how do 
you know it was sweet? Did Hettie tell you 
so?” Kate: “No; I had it direct from Fred’s 
lips.” 

“Waart's that dreadful noise in the parlour, 
Hannah?” ‘That do be yer small child amusin’ 
hisself.” ‘ What is the darling trying to do?” 
“He do be makin’ a carpet-sweeper uv the music 
box.” 

“Barker is going to teach me bookkeeping,” 
said young Jarley. “ Well, he’s just the man to 
do it,” said Dawson. “I lent him a copy of 
Watson’s poems a year ago and he’s kept it ever 
since.” 

A poor preacher was caught in a shower cn his 
way tochurch. He said, “I shall certainly take 
cold if I go into the pulpit so wet.” ‘Oh, no, 
you won't,” was the reply ; “you are always dry 
enough there.” 

Lapy : “ Have you any Turkish towels?” New 
boy: “Turkish towels?” “Yes, Haven’t you 
ever heard of Turkish towels?” “I’ve read a 
good deal about Turks, ma’am, but I never knew 
they used towels,” 

“Miss Brown has jilted young Jones and 
taken up with young Smith.” “So I hear. 
What was the reason?” “I don’t know of any 
reason, except that her parents are in favour of 
Jones and opposed to Smith.” 

“Tr is strange what trouble we have with 
cooks, dear,” said Mr, Findfault. “ Dawson was 
telling me to-day that they’ve had theirs for ten 
years.” “ Yes, dear, and did he tell you who she 
was?” “No. Who?” ‘Mrs. Dawson.” 

Strancer: “T can’t help thinking I have seen 
your picture somewhere in the newspapers.” The 
Honourable Mr. Greatman: “Oh, no doubt, no 
doubt. It has often been published.” “Then I 
was not mistaken, What were you cured of ?” 

A TEACHER in one of the Brunswick public 
schools a few days ago asked for a comparison of 
the adjective ol The bright boy who 


answered the question replied by saying, “ Ill, 
The boy is still very much alive, 


wores, dead, 





Gussiz: “ That fellah Jones his a vewy ana- 
lytical mind.” Fwed: “ How's that?” Gussie: 
“Why, this mawaing he saw a fellah out of the 
club window cawwying an umbwella, and he 
said : ‘It must be waining.’ He did, by Jove!” 

Proressor: “Is it not very remarkable that 
storms should always go whirling round and 
round in circles as they advance across the cen- 
tinent?” Pupil (not particularly philosophical): 
“Oh, I don’t know. They’ve got plenty of 
time.” 

PracticaL FatHer: “Has that young man 
who wants to marry you any money?” Romar- 
tic Miss: “Money! He gave me a cluster 
diamond ring studded with pearls.” Practical 
Father: “Yes, I know. Has he any money 
left?” 

DREAMS OF REVENGE (Time —After a taste of 
the cane)—Schoolmaster: ‘You're the worst 
bey Lever saw. You'll never be a man.” Small 
boy : ‘* Ugh, I don’t want to be a man.” School- 
master: “Eh? What do you want to be then?” 
Boy : “ A microbe.” 

Orr To Monte Caro.— Stranger ‘impres- 
sively): “The fact is, I will admit I travel 
incognito.” Stout Party: “Do you now? How 
can you afford a journey like this? Now, I used 
to travel in pickles, but I could never have taken 
a slap up jaunt then.” 

“Morrarty, it’s home you should be going. 
ye're dhrunk.” “Bedad, but Oi’m not, soir.” 
“Ye’re dhrunk, Oi say.” “Oi’m a liar, then, 
Phelin O'Reilly?” “No. Ye’re jist dhrunk.” 
“Ye wouldn’t say that if I was sober.” “If ye 
wa3 sober ye wouldn’t deny it.” 

Doctor to Patient: “ Well, how are we 
getting on, have we taken the medicine I sent? I 
know it is very nasty, but we must take it.” 
Patient (stoically): “I took one dose, and then 
got sued for damages.” “Gracious!” “ Yes, 
the bottle hit a postman who was going by.” 

Ayxious Motuer: “ There’s a look about that 
young man’s eyes that I don’t like. He looks at 
me out of their corners as if trying to conceal 
something.” Daughter: “ Perhaps he is trying 
to conceal his admiration fur you, ma.” Mother 
(much relieved): “Oh! I didn’t think of that.” 


EmpLoyMent Acent: “ Any recommendations 
from your last place?” Applicant: “No.” 
“Where did you work last?” “In a railrdad 
restaurant.” “Discharged?” “Yes.” “ What 
for?” “I made the coffee too strong, an’ cut 
the meat too thick.” “Say ! here’s two shillings. 
Wait a few days, and I'll try to work you into 
my boarding-house.” . 

My lady friend, conspicuous for her colossal 
and unwieldy proportions, was ushered into the 
room where I and my little daughter—age five— 
were sitting at luncheon. By way of apologising 
for her intrusion, my lady friend said: “ Oh, 
dear! I fear I am a disturbing element.” My 
little gir], anxious to be very polite, and put our 
visitor at her ease, turned to me and said: “I 
am sure, mother, Miss Jones is not a disturbing 
elephant.” (Consternation !) 


Mrs, HomeskEKer: “You certainly dcn’t 
expect anybody to take this house? Why, the 
floors all run down hill. Agent (a smart man): 
“Tt was buiit in that way on purpose, mum, to 
keep peace in the family. Greatest invention of the 
age, mum.” “ Keep peace in thefamily? What 
do you mean?” “It’s all right, mum—nothing 
like it. Whenever your husband drops his collar- 
buttons they'll roll down to that wall, and he'll 
always know where to find ’em.” 

He drove up toa station on the L. C. and D, 
Railway, and was just in time to see the train 
disappearing in the distance. He watched it for 
a moment, and then, sinking into a seat, gave 
vent to a hearty flow of tears. ‘“I—lI've lived 
here forty years,” he sobbed, “ and never missed 
a train before. It’s only 7.50, and there’s the 
7.23 train already gone. I’m t-t-twenty-seven 
minutes late, that’s all; and the train’s gone !” 
The station-master came up at this moment, and 
his face grew cad as he touched the weeping man. 
“Tt’s all right, sir,” he whispered ; “ that’s the 
five o’clock express; your train won’t be here 
for twenty minutes yet.” 





Mary: “ What an attractive young man that 
was you brought to see me last night.” Clara: 
“Yes ; all the girls say exactly the same thing.” 
Mary: “I hear you are going to marry him?” 
Clara: ‘‘But I’m not.” Mary: “Not Why?” 
Clara: “ He’s too attractive.” 

Tue celebrated Signora Howlinski was in the 
middle of her solo, when little Johnny Fizzletop, 
referring to the conductor of the orchestra, 
asked : “ Why does that man hit at the woman 
with his stick?” “He is not hitting at her. 
Keep quiet.” “ Well, then, what does she holler 
so for ?” 

“Wiy do wish me to be your wife?” ‘ Be- 
cause I love you—love you to distraction.” “ Did 
you say that to Mamie Jones when you proposed 
to ber?” “How could I?” ‘ Why couldn’t 
you?” “ Because she has neither beauty, dignity, 
grace, amiability, mor refinement. These a:e 
the qualities that inspire ardent attachment, and 
you are the only girl I know who possesses them 
in a supereminent degree, Need I say more?” 
He had said enough. 

THE prisoner was making his appearance before 
the magistrate for the hundredth time. “ Well,” 
said the magistrate, “ you here again?” “ Yes, 
your worship,” responded the prisoner. ‘* What's 
the charge?” “ Vagrancy ; same as before, your 


worship.” “It seems tome you are here about 
half your time,” “Rather more thao less, your 
worship.” “ Well, what do you do it for?’ Why 


don’t you work?” “I do, your worship, more 
than half my time.” “Ah, now,” said the magis- 
trate, surprised, “if you can tell me where you 
have ever worked [’il let you off.” “In prison, 
your worship,” smiled the prisoner, and the 
Court kept its word. 


“We have arrived here safe, after a long and 
troublesome journey. The ordered geods have 
arrived in good cohdition. The messenger has 
brought us snow and hail in good order ; the 
storm came one day later. I am sorry that the 
thunder burst up, and the lightning we had to 
patch up also. The ocean and rivers I wish you 
to send by canal, as the freight is cheaper ; and 
do not forget to send us new clouds and a new 
sun. But the most important thing we want is 
a bay, as ours has been burnt. Then we want a 
few yards of forest, and at least fifty yards of 
clear fregh air. Roll them all up, and send them 
immediately.” No, this letter was not wri'ten 
by an idiot, but by the manager of a travelling 
theatrical company which had lost some of its 
scenery by accident. 


A Devonsuire farmer went to London to see 
the sights, While walking down the Strand he 
saw acard in a tavern window bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Devonshire cider sold here.’ The old 
man entered the public house and called for a 
pint of cider. The cider being drawn he half 
emptied the measure, putting it on the counter 
with the remark that it was very poor stuff. A 
cockney standing by, thinking he could raise a 
joke at the farmer’s expense said, “I say, mis‘er, 
do you know how that cider was made?” “No,” 
said the farmer. “Well, I'll tell you. They 
stuck up a barrel of water at one end of a shed, 
and stood back at the other end and threw 
apples at it.” “Did they?” said the farmer, 
slowly sipping the cider, ‘Then they ddu’t hit 
that barrel more’n ouce.” 


‘* Fatuer,” said Tommy, the other day, “ why 
is it that the boy is said to be the father of the 
man?” Mr. Tompkins had never given this sub- 
ject any thought, aud was hardly prepared to 
answer off hand. ‘‘Why—why—” he siid 
stumblingly, ‘‘it’s so because it is, I suppose.” 
“ Well, pa, since I’m your father, I’m going to 
give you a ticket to the theatre, and a ha'f a 
crown besides. I always said that if I was a 
father I wouldn’t be so stingy as the rest of them 
are. Go in, pa, and have a good time while 
you're young. I never had any chance, mysel!.” 
Mr. Tompkins gazed in blank astonishment at 
Tommy. Slowly the significance of the hint 
dawned upon him. Producing a half-crown, he 
said: “Take it, Thomas. When you really do 
become a father, I hope it won’t be your misfor- 
tune to have a son who is smarter than your- 
self,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Trincess of Wa'es is devoted to music, 
and finds in it her greatest pleasure and comfort. 

Tse Duke and Duchess of York are to come to 
to vn for some time about the middle of January. 

SEVERAL improvements have been carried out 
at, Osborne during the last three months, includ- 
ing the addition of a lift for the use of the Queen. 

Tue Duchess of York is looking very -well, 
which is a-matter for congratulation, as her 
Royal Highness’s health for some time to come is 
amatter of keen anxiety not alone to her yelatives 
but to the nation also, 

Sunpay, January 14th, being the anniversary 
of the death of the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, will be observed by the Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and atl the Royal 
Family in a most religious and quiet manner. 

Tue miniature upright grand pianoforte which 
the Princesses Victoria and Maud gave their 
mother, the Princess of Wales, as a birthday 
present, was the one used on the Atlantic by M. 
Paderewski on his voyagein thesteamship Zeutonic 
to New York, 

THERE is service in the private chapel at 
Windsor every morning and twice on Sunday 
when the Court is in residence at the Castle. 
The Dean of Windsor ocfficiates as domestic 
chaplain to the Queen, and the Reader is the 
Vicar of New Windsor, that office being attached 
to the benefice, 

WAIL residing abroad letters for the Empress 
Eugénie are usually sent under cover addressed 
to Madame d’Arcos, and in no case are letters 
addressed personally to Her Imperial Majesty 
delivered. If they are addressed as Empress 
without the “ex” they are returned to the 
senders by the postal officials. 

THe Princess Etizabeth of Bavaria, whose 
romantic marriage with Lieutenant Baron Sce- 
fried von Buttenheim recently took place, is the 
eldest daughter of Prince Leopold and Princess 
Gisela, and granddaughter.of the Emperor of 
Austria. Sheis named after her graudmother, 
the Empress. The Princess is nineteen and her 
husband twenty-three years of age. It is 
reported that the acquaintance of the young 
couple was formed at a Court ball in Munich, 
and that it was a vase of “love at first sight.” 

Tne Prince of Wales is to leave Sandringham 
on Monday, January 8th, on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, where 
he will stay until Friday, the 12th.. There have 
been a great number of Royal visits to Belvoir 
during the present century. The Dukes of York 
and Cambridge were often there, and the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria paid a visit 
during the reign of William the IV. The Queen 
and Prince Albert were guests at Belvoir for 
several days in November 1843, when H.R.H. 
distinguished himeelf in the hunting-field, and 
greatly pleased the Meltonians by hia~ p'ucky 
riding after the Duke of Rutland’s hounds. The 
Empress Frederick stayed for a few days at 
Belvoir last. winter, and Princess Beatrice and 
econ Henry of Battenburg have also been guests 
there, 

THE Duke of Coburg, after consulting with 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales, placed him- 
self in communication with Lord Salisbury and 
Mr, Gladstone on the subject of his parliamentary 
allowance of £25,000 a year, which he resolved 
to surrender. The Duke’s allowance was granted 
to him by Act of Parliament, and only an Act 
of Parliament could take it away. This was 
settled in 1830, when it was proposed to deprive 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cuburg-Gotha (who bad 
been elected King of the Belgians) of the 
allowance of £50,000 a year which had been voted 
to him for life on his marriage with the Princess 
Charlotte. King Leopold kept both Claremont 
and the allowance, but he regularly repaid to the 
Treasury the bulk of the income, reserving only 
enough to defray his English pensions and the 
cost of maintaining Claremont. Ernest Duke of 
Cumberland did not give up his par'iamentary 
allowance when he became King of Hanover in 


1837, but continued to dra x it unti! his death ‘n | 


STATISTICS. 


THERE are thirty species of tobacen. 

HEBREWS on an average live longer than 
Christians, 

TWENTY-FIVE per cent. of the population of 
England have their lives insured. 

A German statistician has stated that if the 
present order of things does not change, in three 
thousand years hence there will only be one 
man to every two hundred and twenty women, 





GEMS. 


Justice to one is mercy to thousands. 

No one is useless in this world who lightens 
the burden of it for another. 

Tru is like quinine. It’s awfully hard to 
swallcw, but generally does us lots of good. 

WE attract hearts by the qualities we display ; 
we retain them by the qualities we possess. 

Tue mevest tyro can break what the most 
accomplished expert has taken years to make, 

He that thinks himself the happiest man really 
is so; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is 
generally the greatest fool. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SMoruzeRED OysTERS.—Put one tablespoonfsl 
of butter in a covered saucepan with half a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and a few grains of cayenne. When hot, add 
one pint of oysters, carefully prepared. Cover 
closely, and shake the pan to keep the oysters 
from sticking ; cook two or three minutes, or 
till plump. Serve on toasted crackers, 

CuristmMas Cake —Three quarters of a pound 
of Hungarian flour, half pound castor sugar, half 
pound fresh butter, three quarters of a pound of 
currants, quarter of a pound sultanas, quarter 
pound candied peel, four eggs, two ounces 
blanched sliced almonds, one wineglassful brandy, 
half teaspoonful mixed spice, one teaspoonful 
carbonate scda. Beat the butter to a cream, add 
the sugar, yolks of four eggs, and whites of two, 
beaten separately, then stir in all the other in- 
gredients, adding the flour mixed with the soda 
last of all, beat for half hour. Linea tin with 
buttered paper, pour in the mixture, and bake 
three hours in a moderate oven. 

Purr Pastes.—Half-pound of flour, half-pound 
butter, one yolk of egg, water, one teaspoonful 
lemon juice. The butter for this paste ought to 
be firm, and the paste made in a cool, or even a 
cold place. Put the flour on the table and make 
a weil in the middle of the heap, Mix together 
in a cup. the yolk of egg and lemon juice, and a 
little water ; pour this into the well and make the 
paste into a smooth piece of paste, using as much 
more as is necessary to make up the flour. The 
paste must be firm and smooth. Knead it a little 
and roll it out into an oblong square piece and 
about one quarter of an inch thick. Put the 
butter now between the folds of a clean towel 
and press it out flat till it is about half the size 
of the piece of paste ; place the butter on one end 
of the paste, double over the other half on the top 
of it, and punch the edges to enclose the butter. 
Turn it round so as to have the open edges to 
each end, dredge a little flour over, and roll it very 
lightly from end to end, thus making it into a 
long, narrow stripe. Dredge a little flour, fold it 
in three even parts, and put it away into some 
cold place for a quarter of an hour at least-~Then 
bring it back and roll it in the same way (always 
having the open ends at the ends not at thesides). 
Dredge with flour, fold, and roll again ; fold and 
put it aside in a cold place once more. That is 
three times it has been rolled, It must be rolled 
in the same manner three times more ; then the 
paste is to be doubled only and rolled the thick- 
ness required. Cut up into patties, or use in any 
| way required. 








| ment and exhilaration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue smallest British bird is the golden-:rested 
wren, 

THE diamond, in a sufficient heat, will burn 
like charcoal. 

A coMBINED knife and fo:k for one-armed men 
is being manufactured. 

A Curvese banknote 500 years old is at present 
preserved in a Chinese museum. 

Tue country relatively richest in herses is the 
Argentine Republic : the country relatively poor- 
est is Italy. 

A DRILL HALL in St. Petersburg, 620 feet by 156 
feet, is thought to be the largest room unbroken 
by pillars in the world. 

PETER THE GREAT during infancy was subject 
to nervous attacks which degenerated into 
epilepsy. One of his sons had hallucinations, 
another convulsions, 

THE eggs of insects have greater powers of 
vitality than any others, A case was published 
of an egg producing an insect eighty years after 
it must have been laid. 

A LiverPoot hotel is fitted up with penny-in- 
the-slot gas fires. This system is applied to the 
gas supply, so that a fire in the grate can be 
turned on when needed, 

THE operatives in Japan mills are not to be 
envied, They work every day, there being no 
Sunday, and the hours range from 12to 17. The 
rate of work, however, is slow, and there are fre- 
quent holidays, 

AccorDING to some old documents recently dis- 
covered in the city of Mexico, great treasures of 
jewels ard gold were at one time secreted there 
by order of Maximilian, and excavation is proving 
the truth of the chronicles, 

LopsTers cannot be persuaded to grow up to- 
gether peaceably. If a dozen newly-hatched speci- 
mens are put ivto an aquarium, within a few days 
there will be only one—a large, fat, and promis- 
ing youngster. He has eaten all the rest. 


MEERScCHAUM would not colour at all but for 
the fact that it is boiled in wax. If used in its 
natural state it would quickly become soiled, the 
material being so porous that it absorbs the 
slightest. moisture from the hand or anything is 
comes in contact with. 

Tue human hea:t is 6 inches in length, 4 inches 
in diameter, aid beats on an average 70 times per 
minute, 4,209 times an hour, 100,800 times a day, 
and 36,792,000 times in the course of the year. 
So that the heart of an ordinary man, 80 years of 
age, has beaten 3,000,000,000 times, 

A rirst cass piece of Japanese lacquer-work 
can scarcely be scratched with a needle, It re- 
quires almost the lifetime of a native artist to 
bricg it to perfection. Hundreds of coats of 
thin lacquer are laid on at considerable intervals 
of time, and the value consists not in the choice- 
ness of the material, but in the amount of labour 
spent, 

Saxon girls a thousand years ago always wore 
a gold crown during the marriage ceremony, this 
article being kept in the church, and a fee being 
paid the priest for its use by the brides of the 
parish, In the year 927 the Danes raided the 
south of England and stole 100 church crowns, 
and there was no marrying in the afilicted villages 
for nearly six mouths until new crowns could be 
made, 

BESIDES beivg one of the cleverest and most 
charming of the Royal Princesses of Europe, 
Princess Charlotte is in temperament, in will, and 
impulse, much like her brother, Wilhelm II. 
She is not beautiful in feature, though her figure, 
like her mother’s, is exquisite ; but her colouring 
is lovely, and her personality is so piquant aud 
dainty in detail and effect that she facinates 
everybody who knows her. Princess Charlotte 
is in some respects the favourite granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. She is so witty, so sarcastic 
and full of fun that the venerable Queen looks 
forward with delight to her visits, sure of amuse- 
She lives in Berlin moat 


of the year, and is exceedingly popular there, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T.—July 22nd, 1873 was a Tuesday. 
Tutty.—We have no means of knowing. 
Ginks.—Certainly not ; it aggravates the offence. 


Sappao.—Poetry or rhyme of all kinds is a drugin the 
market. 


8. M.—See the district superintendent registrar of 
marriages. 


Anxious Inquirnes.—You had better ask a lawyer how 
to proceed. 


T. D. B.—The Bank of England docs not pay interest 
on deposits. 


Royatist.—‘‘ God Save the Queen” is sung in nearly 
twenty languages. 


C. F. 8 —We presume it can be procured at any first- 
cliss furnishing store. 


Mippie.—You will be free at four years’ end, but 
must hand in your clothes. 


J. E.—The pronunciation is “ port-ko-share.” It 
means literally “‘ coach-gate.” 


NatiIona.ist.—The cost of army and prison chaplains 
is defrayed out of public funds. 


Dirripsst.—A letter addressed to the person named 
wili reach him through the post-office. 


IaNoramMus. — Members of the Privy Council are 
addressei as the ‘“‘ Right Honourable.” 


Constant Reaper.—If you scll “ patent” medicines 
you require an [nland Revenue license. 


Lorrre.—Marriages cin only be contracted in Great 
Britain between the hours of 8 a.m. to 3 P.M. 


Anxiety.—It is impossible to say what the decision 
of the Court will de after having heard both sides. 


AnTaguary.—It is thought that stage-coaches began 
to be used in Europe early in the sixteenth century. 


Batpecrcom.—The marriage must take place in the 
parish in which one of the parties has resided fifteen 
days. 


8. L. T.—Soldiers marching always start off on the 
left foot, and this at a military funeral as at other 
times. 


Pozztep Onxe.—Mainly to hunt up children not 
a school, and bring their parents before the 
board. 


Mopsy.—A letter addressed to any of the leading 
hospitals of either of these cities will secure the desired 
information. 


Cc. P. O.—We cannot advise you to take any drug for 
the purpose. Strong tea or coffee will usually keep one 
awake for hours. . 


Gracie.—Once foul it is always foul, no matter what 
method is tried with it; the only cure is to putin a new 
builer altogether. 


Lancasntre Lass.—In age, owing toe contraction in 
the cartilages of the spinal column, there is a natural 
shortening of the figure. 

Burrer.—A writ may be issued for £20, but in the 
case of smal! debts it is usually cheaper to proceed 
through the County Cofirt. 


One ts Taousie.—No lotion will remove scars; the 
operation must bedeft to time, though even that potent 
x4geucy is not sufficient in some cases. 


P. F.—In case of a patent for an invention, apply at 
aay chief post office for an application for patent form. 
This will give you the particulars desired. 


Hopercit.—New Z-ealand has a fine climate, and 
rabbit-catchers can get engagements with the farmers ; 
but there is no assistance towards passage. 


Moven.—A tenant cannot, on leaving, remove any- 
thing from the garden, or take away any fittings he 
may have attached to the fabric of the house, 


Encar.—According to the latest statistics the Scotch 

> the tallest and heaviest ; the average height of the 
. —_ is ascertained to be 68°61 inches, tho lh 67 90 
inches, 


Eriquetre.—According to present etiquette the lady 
precedes the gentleman. In going upstairs the gentle- 
man — a first; in descending either order may be 
observed, 


Payiits.—All of the ordinary English branches are 
taught. In many cases, special attention is given to 
deportment, fancy work and what are known as 
accomplishments. 

SALLY in Our ALLty.—Wash with soap and water, 
dry thoroughly, then rub with a cloth and a little lin- 
seel oil, the process is very much the same as polishing 
a chest of drawers. 


Mopesty.—It is an unfortunate habit arising out of 
your undue self-depreciation ; if you could only bring 
yourself to believe you do not seem by many degrees so 
insignificant and unimportant to others as you do to 
yourself, you would soon get over your blushing. 


Fiorence C.—Lace making is by no means so old an 
industry as most persons suppose. There is no proof 
that it existed previously to the fifteenth century, and 

est painting in which it appears is a portrait of a 
lady in the academy at Venice, painted by Caspaccio, 


whod 


died about 1522, 








Bive Eves.—We know of nothing that will remove 
superfinous hair without injury to the skin. Besides, 
if removed, it will grow agaiv, and be thicker and 
coarser than before. 


Beavuty.—It is exceedingly dangerous business to try 
to remove moles from the fa‘e by ordinary means. One 
should consult an experienced physiclaw*or surgeon and 
take no risks whatever, 

Teacnen.—Every occupation has its disadvantages, 
and teaching is recognized as hard and nervous work, 
but the salary is certain and regular, and the work 
inculcates systematic habits. 


Wittram.—If your employer deducts from your 


wages time lost through sickness or other causes there- 


the matter ends. You cannot be asked to make good in 
any other way time thus paid for. 


Roty-Poty.—A man may make an addition to his 
name. He can do so by deed, enrolled in Chancery ; or 
he may simply give notice by advertisement or other- 
wise that he has made the addition. 


8S. Y. J.—Diana of Poitiers became the wife of Louis 
de Breze at the age of thirteen. She had two daughters, 
After the death of her husband, Henry IL. of France 
created her Duchess of Valentinois. She was intellec- 
tual as well as beautiful. 


A. G.—Have it washed and pressed dry in a towel, 
then spread it out near the oven door to dry gra tually 
—the sun does as well. It must not scorch, but dr 
gradually. When quite dry rub it down, and take 
the stalks out, and put it in bottles for use. 


Herewarp.—Badger and otter are quite distinct ; 
badger is really a small bear with a mole’s snout, living 
exclusively on land ; the other is a biz weasel, living 
much in the water; he is much more pugnactous than 
the slow-going badger, as his enemies soon know. 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


An r stripling led the way— 

An old man weak and thin and gray, 
With tottering steps, and bending form, 
Clasped the child's fingers soft and warm. 


‘Oh! grandpa, what a pleasant morn! 
The east is red with rosy dawn— 

It fills my heart with peace and joy, 
And makes me such a happy boy!” 


** Pray cease your prattle, little one ; 
The clouds have overspread the sun, 
The mists are rising round the hill, 
And all the air seems raw and chill.” 


* But, grandpa, hear the sweet birds sing ; 
They make he very woodlands ring; 
While flowors, that scent the summer air, 
Are blooming round us everywhere.” 


**T cannot hear the birds, my child, 
Nor plainly see the blossoms wild ; 
I only feel the damp and chill— 
I'm at the bottom of the bill!" 
M. A. K. 


Lo1s.—Mix thoroughly together 2 ez. soft soap, 2 oz 
honey, white of 1 small egg, two tablespoonful of spirits. 
Brush the satin over with this, then rinse in cold water; 
sponging over will do. Then hang up; when still quite 
damp iron on the wrong side; this will revive the 
gloss. 


Hoxnor.—Mix the following ingredients :—1 Ib. salt, 
1 oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. allspice 1 black pepper, and 4 Ib. 
of brown sugar—of course the spices are ground—rub 
this thoroughly into the meat every day. A small 
round of beef will take about a fortnight. It should be 
turned every day when rubbed. 


Jackte.—‘' Vamping” is a musical term, introduced, 
we believe, from America. It means playing an 
accompaniment at sight, by simply knowing the key 
and the time to which the song is set. In some of our 
large towns men makea good living by teaching it in 
eight lessons, for which they charge about £2. 


Kate.—The eldest son and daughter, or others of the 
family selected for the position, should receive the 
guests at a silver wedding, and the oldest or other son 
or son-in-law (sometimes he is best qualified) presides 
at the table‘ the aged pair, whose anniversary is being 
celebrated, are the guests not the hosts of the evening. 


Warsy.—Write to Secretary, Civil Service, Commis- 
sion, Cannon-row, Westminster, 8.W., stating desire, 
and asking when and where examination will be held; 
for appointments outside of the service, the only thing 
is to watch advertising columns of newspapers, or get 
introductions to firms at home known to have colontal 
connections. 


Vixcent.—It was in 1837 that the Queen chose 
Buckingham Palace (which was begun in 1703) as her 
residence. Although it cost something like £150,000 
for alterations only, experts place its present value, 
comprising as it does over fifty-four acres of land in 
one of the best and most fashionable positions in town, 
at between four and five millions sterling. 


A Svusscriper.—Quirinal Palace was the Papal palace 
on Monte Cavallo, Quirinal Hill, Rome. The present 
structure was begun by Gregory XIII. in 1574, and con- 
tinued and enlarged by succeeding Pop s. The meeting 
of the conclave for the electién of the Popes takes place 
in the Quirinal Palace, and from the balcony opening 
upon the Piazza di Monte Cavallo the name of the new 
Pope is proclaimed to th prop'e. 





F. Hf.—Put in a bottle 2 oz. gum sandarach, 1 og, 
shellac, } cunce gum bengamin, 1 ounce Venice turpen- 
tine, and a pint of spirits of wine; colour red with 
dragon's blood or yellow with saffron ; stand in a warm 
spot till the gum dissolves, then strain through muslin 
for use; but Castle brand mahogany stained spirit 
varnish is to be had ready made and excellent. 


Nora.—Pare the cucumbers and cut them in slices, 
and well sult them. Leave them in the water far 
twenty-four hours ; then drain off the liquor, and add 
to it as much white wine vinegar as will cover the 
quantity of cucumbers you have prepared ; boil it with 
an ounce each of cloves, horseradish, shalots, white 
pepper and ginger. When boiled for balf an hour, strain 
and pour it over the cucumbers previously arranged in 
jars or bottles, cork securely, and keep in a cool place 
till required. 


Ametta.—Boil a large quantity of cabbage blades or 
potato peelings in it, then boil soap and water in it, 
wash out thoroughly with that, rinse with clean water, 
and dry ; it should be clean then, and may be kept 80 
by care in its use ; but where one boiler is in common 
use with a number of families there is usually one care- 
less one who fails to empty and thoronghly dry the 
boiler when she has finished washing, and it becomes 
foul again ; the only protection against that is to boil 
ones clothes in a large cotton bag. 


Frances.—First wash them with a brush and a little 
soap in clean warm water, well rinse and hang out to 
dry. Whendry, put them tbrouxh, say one quart of 
boiling waterin which a teaspoonful of oxalic acid has been 
melted. Again dry, and then put in box on laths half-way 
up. Underneath burn brimstone ; cover the box closely 
to keep in the fumes. In about an hour take out the 
hat or hats, and apply a size made by boiling parchment 
cuttings in water enough to cover them, strain off, and 
apply hot. Allow to dry, then block, using damp 
cloths between the iron and the hat. Finish with bare 
iron. 


P. O. R.—No one can tell exactly who made the first 

iano, for the reason that it has gradually ‘‘ evolved” 
| eo an instrument as much itself as one could well 
imasine. In the twelfth century it appoars to have 
been a gigantic dulcimer, which was merely an oblong 
box holding a series of strings arrangod in triangular 
form across its centre. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the ‘“‘clavichord,” another musical mon- 
strosity, had developed from it, and was used well up 
in the eighteenth century, About 1711 Christofali of 
Padua invented a real piano, but it is said to remind 
one of a coal box when —— with the elegant and 
perfect toned instrument of to-day. 


A New Reaper.—The ceremony of marriage among 
the Mahometans is not celebrated in the presence of the 
priests, nor is it considered an act of religion. The cadi, 
or civil judge gives it his sanction, as an act Pn 
relating to society, which is not valid without his pre- 
sence. The husband acknowledges that he has obliged 
himself to marry such a woman, te give her such a 
dowry, and to dispose of her at pleasure in case of 
divorce. The woman is not present at this acknowledg- 
ment, but the father or some of the relations assist at 
it; which being done, the husband takes possession 
of his wife, who is brought to him veiled under a 
canopy, accompanied by friends, relations, and slaves, 
with music. 


Frances.—To make tomato catsup, take half a peck of 
tomatoes, when ripe, but not too soft; skin and cut 
them in two, leaving the seeds, or not as you please. 
Lay them on a dish. Put intoa kettle two quarts of 
strong vinegar, one tablespoonful of allspice, one of 
cloves, one of salt, and half a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper. Boil for half an hour ; then strain, and put the 

ettle again on the fire; and when the contents begin 
to boil, put in some of the tomatoes, but do not crowd 
them ; let them boil until clear; then take them out 
and put othersin. When they are all cold, put them 
into pans, and pour over them the vinegar which they 
were boiled in ; dip white paper in strong vinegar, and 
lay over them ; cover them lightyand put in a cool, dry 

lace. Another recipe to make tomato catsup is this: 
Take a convenient ber of ti toes, and bake them. 
When done throw away the water that is with them. 
Mash the tomatoes through a sieve. To five pints of 
juice add one pint of vinegar, one dessertspoonful of red 
pepper, one of black pepper, and six cloves. Let it cool 
gently for several hours until it is smooth and thick. 
Bottle it while it is lukewarm, and before corking it, 
put one teaspoonful of sweet oil in each bottle. It is 
said to preserve it for years. Keep in a dry place. 
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